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Merrie Christmas and a Happy New Year!" to 
These have been household words for so many 
turies, that I would not alter or change them 
any new-fangled version that could be given to 
m. What a fund of life, and health, and hilar- 
have they caused in the households of the 

d, as one came bounding into the halls of re- 
cing, when it was fashionable to speak the feel- 
ings of the heart without form or preface, and 

one was eager to be the first to offer the 
nal greeting that precedes the day of universal 
yicing. "Peace on earth and good will to men" 
the universal text. What unlocking of hearts! 
at beautiful freedom, what rejoicing, what bless- 
d gatherings of dispersed households: “All the 

ly meet at Christmas," was the tale all had to 
. Boys-and girls “broke up" school for the 
stmas holidays, and oh: the joy of going to 

the station in a crowd to receive the young brain 
lorkers, who had been away six months; even the 

er and the dignitaries of the station caught 
‘enthusiasm, and threw open the doors of the 

ars with a smile of welcome as the young travel- 
ers rushed forth, and seemed to enjoy the hugs and 
s Of brothers and sisters and cousins almost 
much as the recipients themselves--so contagious 
ppiness: 

h ‘istmas eve was all fun and frolic, every room 
ecorated with “ivy green" and the Christmas holly, 
with its beautiful scarlet berries; and then from 

@ large bunch of evergreens in the centre of the 
ceiling was the mysterious mistletoe bough, half 
red, half secular, peeping out as if afraid of 
Ng seen; but that was for the coming ball--no 
‘ice was taken of that to-night. But there was 

a table set with monster plum cakes, nuts, apples, 
nd above all the snap-dragons: The room now was 
‘darkened, and these being prepared were ignited, 
and then commenced the grand fun of the evening-- 
Snatching the burning fruit from the smoking dish-- 
and every face having a purple and cadaverous hue: 
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ittle-children always expect something new and 
Pleasant at Christmas time. I recollect perfectly 
when I was a little girl how I used to tease my 
mother and big sisters and everybody else, even 
grandpa, to tell me stories and sing me songs about 
fairies and all sorts of funny things, including 
Santa Claus and his wonderful maneuvering. I al- 
Ways like to interest myself in the children. I 
Now that the time we bestow upon them is not wast- 
ed time, if we are inculcating.in their young and 
i der minds such germs as shall expand and grow 
nto Principles of truth, and knowledge of right 
and wrong. Mothers do not grudge the time you be- 
Stow in preparing surprises for the little folks. 
~ eautifully nature has ornamented the city for 
le dvent of our yearly holiday. Can any lover 
Of the picturesque fail to admire the tasteful and 
Sraceful ornamenting of the trees, shrubbery and 
einer glass? All these furnish the most delight- 
Ul Winter landscape in the valley, and looking 
afar to the tops of the majestic mountains, how 
Timely grand their hoary tops tower above us 
ae the “everlasting hills." It seems as though 
the king and queen of fairyland-had been decorat- 
the city and all its surroundings for the 
ial of the birth of the blessed Redeemer, 
ig only the work of preparing our own dwell- 
J end a sanctuary in our hearts fit to cherish 
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~ day; for surely you have earned one. 
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: WOMAN'S EXPONENT Revisited 


Then on Christmas day morning all were awakened 
by a lovely peel of merry bells, ushering in this 
most notable day. All rushed from their beds and 
quickly descended to the breakfast table, where 
sat father and mother ready to receive their loved 
children; every heart was light, every face wore a 
smile of happiness and satisfaction. 

And so a week, and often more, was passed in an 
interchange of the “sweet amenities" of life. -Nor 
were the sacred duties of that time ever omitted; 
rich and poor remembered the holy institutions of 
that day, and they enjoyed together the temporal 
and the spiritual. Every prison throughout the 
country had its rich Christmas fare spread out upon 
it. Surely the Great Father looked on the rejoic- 
ing of his earthly family, and blest the good and 
pure with an especial blessing on that world- 
renowned day: 

My mind has run off into other days and other 
scenes, and almost carried me away; certainly away 
from what I sat down to do--which was to write a 
letter to you, my dear friend and sister, to give 
you the greetings of my heart at this time. Close 
up that desk, lock up that office, and retire to a 
place where you can take a rest--a Christmas holi- 
You have 
worked for the public, and the public will gladly 
wait on you, till you are again ready to put on the 
harness. May health of body and strength of mind 
long, long be yours, till you shall lie down like 
a shock of corn, fully ripe, reposing for a brief 
period in the sleep of death, and then awaken in 
the very presence chamber of your Father, your God 
and mine, and the God and Father of all the good 
of all ages and generations since the world began. 
I finish as I began--"A Merrie Christmas and a 
Happy New Year" to you and all yours. 


Hannah T. King 
Woman's Exponent = 
15 December 1880 





Something About Holidays 


His love and-His life. If we would imitate Him 
whose birth we Christmas-day commemorate, we must 
be full of charity and loving kindness, doing good 
deeds, be they in ever so simple a way. 

Let no frowns be upon the little faces, but 
smiles and joyous words, songs full of praise and 
rejoicing for all the manifold blessings given us 
here. Cheer every one around you with the gladness 
of your happy childhood. When I was a little girl 
we used to decorate our homes with evergreens and 
all the varieties of scarlet berries, which abound 
profusely in the New England woods, but in this new 
country we have not yet all the varieties of winter 
vines and shrubs, but all in good time; we have 
many things we can beautify our homes with, and 
every year prosperity increases in these valleys, 
and if we can teach our little children to be grate- 
ful to the Giver of all blessings the time will _ 
come when no good thing will be withheld. The city 
in its frosty adorning reminds us of the land of 
enchantment; and is most peculiarly adaptable to 
the season of holiday enjoyment. 

Hang up your stockings and see what "Santa Claus 
will bring this Centennial Christmas: 


Woman's Exponent 
15 December 1880 
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Close of the Centennial Year 


It came, and it has gone: The year so lately 
new, so long looked forward to and labored for, 
anticipated, dreamed and prated of, is now but 
simply like its fellow years, a monument of his- 
tory, of memory, of the past. We look about us, 
and with startled breath, pronounce the old year 
dead: and wonder that its days have passed so soon. 
But wherefore marvel? Days and years, like men 
are born to die. And men must stamp alike their 
times and names, by works of good or ill, with 
light or shade. 

Now comes the query, what events will mark the 
period just closed? Have industry and true ambi- 
tion had free exercise, for good and noble deeds? 
Have men in high positions in this land made mani- 
fest an innate sense of honor? ilas virtue's prog- 
ress been their generous aim? iias God been in 
their councils? Has his voice approved their 
course? Has‘ tiis justice characterized their move- 
ments? The present aspect of our national affairs, 
answers too plainly, too profoundly NO: The hun- 
dredth birthday of American Independence is shame- 
fully disgraced by shameless men. The grand Cen- 
tennial year is darkly shaded; no wonder ‘twas in 
haste to fill its time. 

The glory of America is surely gone. Political 
intrigues, official cheats, bold, lawless dema- 
gogues with vile intent, hypocrisy and tyranny and 
crime, have rendered her high courts corrupt as 
Hades and as infamous! Where justice once with 
Godlike wisdom reigned, now dire confusion rages 
frantically. There is no purity, no reason left. 

But will this seal the closing scene of Ameri- 
ca's great destiny? No: when iniquity is swept 
away, then will commence the glorious reign of 
peace. The good and true from every nation will 
continue’ to be gathered, to build, to people and 
inhabit here. This choice, promised land will be 
o'erspread with cities of the Saints, and dotted 
with superb and lofty Temples, built to the name 
of Israel's Most High God. Another hundred years 
will, doubtless, bring a brighter day for fair 
beloved America, than ever yet has dawned. 


Woman's Exponent 
1 January 1877 





From Our Side of the Mailbox 


We launched Exponent II two and a half 
years ago with abundant faith and a scanty 
collection of manuscripts. In those first 
months, the editors consumed a lot of 
Paper writing to old college roommates. 

We approached our first deadlines with 

anxious attention to the mailbox, hoping 

that all our solicitations would add up to 
eight or ten pages of print. 

That has changed. Not that we have stop- 
ped searching for good material or worry- 
ing about deadlines. But more and more of 
our columns are filled by unsolicited 
Manuscripts from writers we've never heard 
of. In this issue, for example, there are 
contributions from places like Murrysville, 
Pennsylvania, and Decatur, Illinois, as 
well as from more predictable Mormon 
haunts like Provo and Berkeley. 

Even more rewarding, from our point-of- 
view, is the quality of the writing. 
Largely the work of Latter-day Saint women , 
these articles and poems and stories have 
reinforced the impulse which led to the 
founding of the paper in the first Place. 
We thought you were out there and that you 
had things to say. Now we know. 

Soon this autumn day, a desk piled with 
manuscripts seems as good a vantage point 
as any for assessing the strengths and the 
weaknesses of female writing in the Church. 
In the strictest sense, of course, .there 
is no such thing as female writing. That 
deserves further analysis. cut not nere. 

- For ®ur purposes, it is enough to ask-- 
how good, how pertinent, how worthy of 
Publication is the writing we see at 
Exponent II? fe 

No one should expect us to be objective 
in answering such questions, but we would 
like to. offer three simple observations. 





Bicentennial Fair 


Appropriately, the Philadelphia Stake held a 
Bicentennial Arts and Crafts Fair May-8 under the 
direction of betsy Christensen, stake Relief Soci- 
ety president: -Over two hundred people’ partici- 
Pated in the displays. Alt ages, froi” six on up, 
were encouraged to contribute. Displayed were an- 
tique furniture; handicrafts--quilts, costumes, 
rugs, weaving, painting, string art, metal sculp- 
ture, crochéting, knitting; original songs, which 
Were played throughout the day; original poetry, 
Plays, essays; and photography. A 150 year old 
quilt was: also on display. 

Wotable at the fair were tiree quilts: designed 
by Judy Goodfellow of Newtown Square, Pa., the 
work director in one of the local wards. One of 
her quilts started as a homemaking lesson on’ how 
to piece a quilt, and was actually created by 
combining twelve pillow tops. The other two 
quilts became Relief Society projects in her 
Ward. She’ designed quilt blocks using patriotic 
Pictures from two coloring books. Thirty-two 


quilt blocks in all were given to various sisters 
Solilé Squares were sewn by sisters who 


to quilt. 



















posers: B. x 





had never embroidered before, aad yet taeir work 


was as nice aS tnose who jad embroiderea for years. 


Tilie per. quilt tTock varied frou four to sixteen 
fours. The blocks were tren put togetier anu tie 
quilts finished at a series of quilting: parties. 
Tney were later auctioned off for. 9235 and $313, 
tile proceeus going to tie welfare funu. Tne twain 
Purpose of tie, project, nowever, Was not nioney- 
tiaking but rather served a$ a visivle contribution 
in rewenibrance of Lotn our.,lornon neritage and tie 
two-nundredtir birtuday of our country. 







First, it is our conviction that the writ- 
ing of Mormon women matters, that it 
touches some of the deepest and most import- 
ant issues in the Church today. Une of 
the unfortunate consequences of the tradi- 
tional put-down has been the reluctance of 
our brightest and best female writers to 
confront women's topics. As a result, 
many of them have been unable to follow 
the most basic advice given to any aspir- 
ing author: “Write about what you know." 
This is changing. Women's traditional 
concerns can no longer be dismissed with a 
paternal pat. 3 

Secondly, the writing of Mormon women is 
growing in depth and breadth. Our writers 
are discovering that “what they know" ex- 
tends beyond the kitchen. A few venture- 
some souls have begun to write about such 
topics as religion as if they were creators 
as well as partakers of Mormon thought. 
At Exponent II we still see those compen- 
diums of quotations which pass for solid 
writing among the insecure, but we're 
beginning to get original and Meaty arti- 
cles on unexpected topics. We would like 
to see more. 

Finally, the writing of Mormon women is 
a delight to read. Exponent II is not a 
literary journal. We make no apology for 
the workaday prose which is our staple. 
Yet increasingly lately we find ourselves 
chuckling with pleasure or catching our 
breath at the artistry of a phrase or stan- 
za. If some of our contributors need to 
Polish their prose (and to proofread!), a sig- 
nificant few write much too well for our 
transient newsprint and squinty type. .But 
don't tell then. We would like to keep our 
mailbox full. 


batioltk, 


Ann Romish Elected 


Ann Romish, a busy mother of five’and a bishop's 
wife, has been elected a Town Meeting Member for 
Belmont, Massachusetts. Mrs. Romish was chosen in 
a special election to complete an unexpired term; 
She will run again in March. 

Ann is a life-long resident of Precinct one, the 
district from which she was elected, and she, and 
her parents Elizabeth and John Noble Hinckley be- 
fore her, have been active in Girl Scouts, the 
League of Women Voters, PTA and other school af- 
fairs, as well as their Church work. Ann served a 
mission in the Northwestern States and has recent- 
ly been stake Primary president. Her husband, John 
Romish, was the recent President of the local drug 
Counseling organization. The family has been well 
known for service to the community. 

Still Ann did not rely on her good reputation, 
but campaigned actively for the post. The day be- 
fore the special election she called the thirty- 
eight members from her Precinct who were to make 
the choice and asked for their support. Several 
Were already pledged to other candidates, but pro- 
mised their support should the election go to a sec- 
ond ballot. She was elected on the fourth ballot, 
defeating three other well-known town leaders. 

The belmont Mormon Political Caucus, a. loosely 
Organized town group which hopes to run a town can- 
didate every year, had Planned to sponsor and Sup- 
Port Ann's campaign for election. Members were de- 
lighted to find their task already accomplished. 
Funds and manpower from the group will still be 
available in March for the regular election. 

Ann's involvement in community activity dates 
from twenty years ago when she found herself in 
Europe at the time of the Hungarian uprising. She 
volunteered to work with the refugees who had fled 
to Austria and Yugoslavia. The experience. engen- 
dered a deep patriotism for her own free country. 
She thinks all Mormons and Americans should be ac- 
tive in local government. 

Several ézponent II regulars are active in local 
politics. Heather Cannon serves as a Town Meeting 
Member in Arlington, Massachusetts, where she is 
also the president of the League of Women Voters. 
Judy Dushku and Bonnie Horne have worked for sev- 
eral candidates from their base. in Watertown, 
Massachusetts. 


CLB 


EXPONENT II December,} 


Sxponent II would like to welcome and applaud 
the-landmark organization of the Association for 
Wormon Letters. The Association was organized of=) 
ficially on 4 Uctober 1976 when a group of about 
ninety interested scholars, writers and observers 
gathered at the Hotel Utah to hear Papers and dis 
Cussions of Mormon letters. A constitution, which 
Provides for an annual meeting and points the Asso: 
ciation in the general direction of encouraging and 
recognizing good writing and informative scholar- 
ship, was adopted.’ Maureen Ursenbach Beecher was, 
elected president of the organization; Neal Lam- 
bert, vice-president; Richard J. Cummings, program 
chaimman; and Steven P. Sondrup, executive secre- 
tary. A three-member council, which will advise 
the association on matters of policy and procedure 
includes Edward Hart, Lavina Fielding, and George 
S. Tate. 

Participants who attended the first meetings 
of the association heard papers presented by 
Leonard J. Arrington ("The Mormon Heritage of Var- 
dis Fischer"), bruce w. Jorgensen (“Heritage of 
Hostility: The Mormon Attack on Fiction in the 
Wineteenth Century"), Richard H. Cracroft ("The 
Humorists: The Image of the Mormon in the Nine- 
teenth Century American Fiction"), and Davis . 
Bitton ("The Martyrdom of Joseph Smith in Mormon 
Writings"). A panel made up of Enma Lou Thayne, 
John S. Harris, Arthur Henry King, and Steven P. 
Sondrup addressed themselves to the topic "Mormon — 
and Poet: The Interface." The Lion House hosted | 
the group at a special luncheon at which Janes 
Arrington spoke on "The Making of ‘Here's Brother 
Brigham. '" 

Any Exponent readers, and Particularly czponent 
writers, who may want some information, direction, — 
and/or encouragement, please write to the Associa- 
tion in care of Stephen P. Sondrup, 1346 South 
1800 East, Salt Lake City, Utah 84108. 
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Tribute to Kate Carter 


éxponent $I wishes to pay tribute to the memory 
of-one of the most productive women of our time-- 
Kate Bearnson Carter. From 1941 until her death 
on 8 September 1976 she served as President of the 
Daughters of Utah Pioneers, an organization of 
close to 50,000. She was appointed as early as 
1930 to write the lessons for this group. From 
that time forward Kate was a valuable researcher, 
editing lessons to be given in camps throughout 
the nation. Over the years these have been com- 
piled into three sets of volumes known as Heart 
Throbs of the West, “reasures of Pioneer History, 
and Our Pioneer Heritage. The profits from these 
and other of her Publications have gone into the 
erection of the Pioneer Memorial Museum and the 
Saramarie J. VanDyke Carriage House. Though she 
has virtually dedicated the last thirty-five 
years of her life to this cause, Kate Carter never 
received any monetary benefits from her efforts. 

She said in one address delivered at the Na- 
tional Convention on 3 April 1976, "My part as a 
researcher for needed tiaterial, in editing and 
compiling these lessons has been one of joy and 
deep satisfaction. No one is paid for her story 
and hundreds reach our office every month. Re- 
searchers, indexers, proofreaders, many trained 
in their particular field, spend day after day 
without cash remuneration. I have never been 
salaried, although I have continued through 
these many years to give almost all of my time 
to furthering this great work. Neither I nor my 
fellow officers feel we are seriously underpaid." 

As it says in the UUP handbook, "The object of 
this association shall be to perpetuate the names 
and achievements of the men, women, and children 
who were the pioneers in founding this common- 
wealth: by preserving old landmarks, marking 
historical places, collecting relics and histor- | 
ies, establishing a library of historical matter, 
and securing unprinted manuscripts, photographs, 
maps, and all such data as shall aid in perfect- 
ing a record of Utah pioneers, by commemorating i 
their entrance into the valley of the Great Salt : 

' 





Lake on July 24, 1847, and such other events and 

days as are important in the early history of 

this community; by publishing historical material, 

and by reviewing the lives of the Pioneers, thus 

teaching their descendants and the citizens of 

Our country lessons of faith, courage, fortitude 

and patriotism." 3) 
Kate Carter caught the vision of the impor- - 

tance of these objectives and sought diligently 

to carry them out. For many, her life will be a 

motivating force for Preserving our great heritage. 


cbc 
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Remember the Ladies 


1 i 


One of the best of New England's bicentennial 
exhibits was a salute to women, Housed in historic 
Pilgrim Hall in Plymouth, Massachusetts, Remember 
he Ladies was a fascinating melange of photographs, 
household implements, fine needlework, period cos- 
tunes, diaries, letters, portraits and furniture 
“wnified by a Vively and informative narrative. 

The title came from Abigail Adams' famous exhorta- 
tion to her husband John when he was involved in 
‘the framing of the Declaration of Independence. 

‘Remember The Ladies was organized into sections 
designed to reveal all facets of life for women in 
the period 1750-1815. Particularly interesting 
sections included Women in the Home, Women in Com- 
merce, Women and Religion, and, the highlight of 
the exhibition, Women at War, showing the immense 
contribution of American women to the Revolution. 

~ American women contributed far more than passive 
moral support to the War of Independence. From the 
‘beginning, women were “anxiously engaged” in: that 
“good cause." Some wrote highly inflammatory broad- 
sides advocating independence. Mary K. Goddard 
printed the official copies of the Declaration of 
Independence. The Daughters of Liberty organized 
mobs, tea and textile boycotts, and spun cloth and 
raised funds for the cause. 





Wives and widows of soldiers performed invalua- 
ble services as nurses, cooks and housekeepers. 
These women sometimes found themselves in the fight- 
ing, and proved their mettle as good soldiers. 

Mary Hays and Margaret Corbin distinugished them- 
selves in battle. Deborah Sampson enlisted as a 

_ man and fought side by side with the men for two 
and a half years before being discovered and dis- 

| charged. After the war she was awarded state and 

federal pensions for her services. 

| Civilians Nancy Hart, Grace Moore and Rachel 

| Moore captured British troops. Women wrote patri- 
Otic literature. They served as spies. Indeed, 
$0 many women were so active that "Molly Pitcher" 
(feminine counterpart to the later "GI Joe") came 
to symbolize all women who fought in the war. 
Isolated women protected their families and prop- 
erty with whatever weapons were available to them. 

f Later generations forgot the “unladylike" con- 
tributions of Revolutionary women. In fact, no- 
tions of gentility changed so quickly that there 

was no such active participation of women in the 


War of 1812. In 1840, Charles Francis Adams 
rote: 





w 

The heroism of the females of the Revolution has 
gone from memory with the generation that witnessed 
tt and nothing, absolutely nothing remains upon the 
_ @ar of the young of the present day. 


_, Remember The Ladies goes far to redress that 
injustice. Its vivid portrayal of the remarkable 
_ Women who cherished freedom, fought for it, and 
helped found the nation adds a needed counterbal- 
ance to the overwhelmingly male history of the 
Revolution. - 

Fortunately, ‘a remarkable book preserves much of 
the exhibition for those who were unable to attend. 
_ Written by Linda Grant DePauw and Conover Hunt, 

_ Remember The Ladies: Women In America, 1750-1815, 

Surveys some fascinating unknowns--from "bundling" 
_ (a pre-modern courtship custom) to comparative 
_ white, Indian, and Black cuisine. The photographs 
Include Such treasures as an eighteenth-century 

maternity dress and a silver nursing nipple as well 
K S paintings by female as well as male artists of 
“farly Anerica. Published by Viking Press for the 
eae Society, the book sells for a handsome 


e 
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Robin Titensor Hammond 
‘South Weymouth, Massachusetts 
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* New Year 


In contemplating the great advancement that has 
been made in discoveries and inventions of the 
nineteenth century, remarkable as they are, they 
are not to my mind so great as the restoration of 
the Latter-day dispensation by the Prophet Joseph 
Smith, and turning the key for the advancement of 
womankind, whereby woman has come forth from her 
oppression and stands side by side with her brother 
in all the best thoughts and inspiration of the age. 

Who can tell what the coming cantury will reveal? 
The coming forth of the Ten Tribes, gathering to 
Jackson County of the Saints, building of the great 
Temple and other important discoveries in arts and 
sciences, and the brotherhood of mankind will be 
more perfect. 


Margaret Y. Taylor 
Woman's Exponent 
) January 1900 


> Exponent II in Canada 


rxponent II was pleased and flattered to see 
cross-its desk a program froma recent Relief Soci- 
ety opening social which drew heavily from articles 
in recent editions of the newspaper. Maryann Mac- 
Murray, of the Calgary Eighth Ward, organized 
sisters into a readers theatre, which presented 
readings on the lives of some notable Mormon wom- 
en, past and present--Ellis Shipp, Jan Tyler, 
Zina Young, Eliza R. Snow, Claudia Bushman, Vir- 
ginia Cutler, Beulah Allen, Algie Ballif, Marilyn 
Arnold, and Jaroldeen Edwards. Through these wom- 


_en,-various aspects of women's lives--motherhood, 


singlehood, housekeeping, widowhood, advanced 
years, friendships--were described. 

One of Zaponent II's goals is to decimenate 
information about Mormon women to other women in 
the Churci. We are pleased to have been of help 
to tiis ward's Relief Society and encourage others 
to take advantage of tie newspaper for similar 
events. 


Ann Arbor Women Meet 


Ann Arbor has been an exciting place this past 
year for women interested in discussing issues 
raised by their own experiences and by the Women's 
Movement. As women who desired to choose the "best 
from both worlds"--from our traditional Mormon up- 
bringings and also from a society which is begin- 
ning to recognize the vast capabilities of women-- 
we decided jast summer to meet together to share 
ideas and support. Our group consisted of both 
full-time housewives and professional women. We 
were all mothers and predominantly col lege-educated, 
some having Master's and Ph.D. degrees. A core 
group of six to eight women attended our monthly 
meetings, but some discussions attracted more. Dan 
Bachman, the Institute director at the University 
of Illinois and our only outside speaker, drew 
twenty-five women with a talk on polygamy. 

Although the Institute program at the University 
of Michigan sponsored us, to add warmth and infor- 
mality we met in homes. Each month a different 
sister researched a topic and led a discussion with 
the group. Our source materials included articles 
from Church periodicals, studies by Mormon scholars, 
and the best available research in the academic com- 
munity. We have studied many topics of concern-- 

a woman's role, family role-sharing, family size, 


birth control, abortion, sex in marriage, the work- 
ing mother, child care, the "deal Mormon woman" 
image, and polygamy during the lifetime of Joseph 
Smith. As time has become more precious, we have 
discarded the monthly "leader," and have assigned 
instead common readings and brief discussion out- 
lines. : 

Sharing this time together, where we can discuss 
freely our experiences, our struggles, and our 
aspirations, has been very valuable indeed. We 
have developed a strong bond of love, trust and 
sisterhood that can only be fostered in a small, 
intimate group. 

As a group, we also appreciate our worldwide 
sisterhood with other Mormon women who share simi- 
Jar backgrounds, ideals, and goals. On numerous 
occasions, we have used articles and poems from 
the Exponent II and find the insights and exper- 
jences of our sisters invaluable. 


Karen Torgesen 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 


Karen wonders if there. are other such groups who 
are interested in excnanging discussion outlines 
and bibliographies. Anyone interested can write 
to Karen via Exponent II. 





Christmases get all rolled up into one so that 
I cannot remember which one it was, but somewhere 
back there was the Christmas I discovered the se- 
cret of the Star. In our ward, we had the usual 
Christmas program, a nativity scene made up of 
someone's baby doll, cardboard animals, and a man- 
ger. Bathrobes and striped towels held in place 
by neckties turned little boys into shepherds and 
wisemen. Some little girl always felt special and 
chosen to be Mary and some little boy stood by her 
side, giving protective dignity to the scene but 
not quite understanding why. Someone's mother 
always made a star, usually out of tinfoil and a 
garland from their Christmas tree. We compared 
it with last year's and some of the children felt 
older and wiser by comparing it to the year's be- 
fore that. 

Those of us in the “very important musical 
background" sang "0 Hush Thee, My Baby" with hesi- 
tating loyalty to the piano. We tried to forget 
the games we'd played while practicing, and honest- 
ly attempted to sound like angel voices echoing 
“asleep, asleep" to the child in the manger. We 
kept our eyes on the director and on the star and 
tried not to think of the soon to follow, but of 
Course not very important, things like Santa Claus 
and candy and presents. tach year there were varia- 
tions in these things, but each year it was also 
the same--the manager and vaby Jesus, tne sane Latn- 
robes, sane songs and tie star. tacn year we 
brougnt to life in our hearts tie nativity and won- 
dered what it would nave been like to nave really 
been there. The comforting salveness, every year 
new again, brought witi it a delicious excitement. 

Sometime during all this I found myself believ- 
ing that each Christmas Eve one part of the mira- 
cle of Bethlehem reoccurred. The star had appear- 
ed over the manger when Jesus was born; it had 
guided the wisemen to the house where the baby 

“was, the shepherds saw it, and I could see it if 

I went out and looked up. It was that simple. 

The main complication was that the sky had to be 
clear. Two years in a row it was cloudy and no 
stars could be seen. Then came a clear day before 
Christmas. I was sure this was the night I would 
see the Star. - 

I insisted that my sister Ona and I wait until 
after dark to go to take our gifts to our cousins, 
Isola and LouAnn. It was beautiful, beautiful and 
cold. The sky was a dark velvet that looked like 
it must go up forever. The stars hung bright, 
thick, and so close that I could have stood on 
tiptoe and with one hand swooped across the sky 
and gathered an armful all at once. With so many 
there, it was impossible to pick out one special 
Star. Our road had been plowed, but when we de- 
cided to cut across the school yard, we had to 
stay on the path made by those who always came 
down to school and church between the fields rath- 
er than over by the road. It was shorter and 
well walked. I was still light enough to walk on 
the crust formed on top, but sometimes my feet 
Plopped through into the snow below. We didn't 
wear pants, but our coats were long and we had 
buckled overshoes that came halfway up our brown 
stockinged legs. It was hard to walk. I had to 
keep looking down to see where my feet were going 
while my eyes were trying to séarch the sky. 

Finally I gave up. I ran, my overshoes plop- 
Ping through the snow to catch up with Ona. Ona 
has always been so smart. She could do every- 
thing better than I could. Never in my life has 
she gotten mad at me, even when I did dumb things. 
I asked her which one was the Star. She turned 
around and asked, “Which star?" When I told her, 
she just looked at me, then said, "Who told you 
you could still see that star?" I said inside 
myself, "Nobody," but she didn't hear and it 
didn't matter. She knew. She started to walk 
again and said, "Come on. It's cold." Then she 
stopped and turned around again and in her voice 
that has always had a special sound in it, Said, 
"I don't know anyone who has ever seen it." I 
put my hand down into my pocket and felt the tis- 
Sue-wrapped Jergens Lotion that was on its way to 
LouAnn and hurried to catch up. It was cold. 
Then there was lots of noise. My feet were plop- 
Ping through the snow and inside I was yelling to 
me. "I have seen it! Last summer I even dreamed 
about it, and it was July and when I woke up I was 
disappointed because I was all excited about 
Christmas and I would have to wait and we'd have 
to do all those other things first. But I had 
seen it. I knew just how it would feel to be 
standing in the snow and look up and see it. I 
knew just how it would look, too, all shiny and 
large and pointed and straight up there a little 
to the east and I didn't need anyone to tell me it 


isn't there!" Then Ona was waiting, holding open 
the gate for me. "Are you all right?" "Sure," 
I said. "I'll beat you to the porch," and she let 


me beat her. 

Through the years I've cherished the thought of 
looking up for the star and then feeling deep down 
inside myself until I know how it feels to be see- 
ing it. It's inside me the same as it was over 
the stable because Jesus was Lorn. .henever some- 
one tells me that-"Christmas is really for the 
children, you know," I protest loudly. It isn't! 
It's for me, too! I love it all, every bit of it. 
I love the hustle and bustle of people shopping, 
the dime-store smell of Christmas. I like the 
way strangers are friendly and the inner excite- 
ment I feel. and see in those around me. I sing 
the music: the church songs and the others. 1 
love the way we bring down the Christmas things 
from the third floor and put them up all over tie 


Who Told You You Could Still See the Star? 


house. I love the cooking and the baking and the 


eating. I love the sewing, the gluing, and the 
Ppatnting. I love the wrapping, the giving and the 
getting. I love the special joy that spills out 


of my children with their whispers, their secrets, 
and their "needing to speak with you privately.” 
It pleases me to watcn them be the bathrobed shep- 
herds, the Marys, the angels and wisemen. I've 
made the star for the manger and listened to them 
tell me it wasn't as pretty as last year's. And 

I tell them that the "Musical background is very 
important." The build-up mounts until by Christ- 
mas Eve one is torn between not being able to wait 
a minute more, and knowing that tomorrow it will 
be all over and we'll have to wait another whole 
year. And so it goes on. 

When we think about it, it is no wonder that 
the thoughts and feelings that become stirred up 
in our hearts happen again year after year. I 
don't believe it is totally because we have become 
conditioned by someone telling us over and over 
again and until we are programmed to respond that 
the real celebration of Christmas is that Jesus 
was born. It is more than that. Much more. The 
coming of Jehovah to earth as Jesus Christ was a 
singular event much waited and planned for. We 
Must have known about it when it happened. We 
must have known about Bethlehem. Certainly we 
knew about Mary, chosen as young girls for gen- 
erations knew in their secret hearts that some 
day a virgin would be, and bear a son and call 
his name Immanuel. We were in heaven when hosts 
by the multitudes sang praises to God and bore 
witness of his love and good will to men on earth. 
Some of us may have watched the Nephites as they 
began to be astounded when no night came. When 
the Lord was born, Heaven and earth touched: 
angels and shepherds, lambs and star. Surely such 
a singular event, waited for, predicted, watched 
for, heralded by the heavens and a new star, could 
not be forgotten. When we left the spirit world 
a veil was drawn. We came in tiny little bodies 
with fresh minds to an earth strange to us after 
eternities as spirits. But this, the birth of our 
Lord and Savior--this, I think, we did not quite 
forget. At Christmastime something deep within 


us, something almost imperceptible, remembers. 





There are those special times when we stop and, 
deep within ourssouls, we remember and we feel a 
Spiritual awe, sonetiing of what we felt on that 
higit long ago when in Betnlehen the Son of God 
Was born. during tnese iioments we feel we're on 
tne tnreshold of reaciing out and touching heaven 
even as neaven touched eartn on tiat night. In 
reacning out and drawing tiiose we love near for 
Cnristwas, we experience the reaching out kind of 
love of tne Fatner wno sent nis son to earth that 
we inight nave eternal life. 

_ Yearly we contemplate tne birth. It can come 
in such a tidy little package: a young mother 
about to give birth, a loyal and loving husband 
who will be the earthly father to the Son of God. 
They are traveling and tired and go with disappoint- 
ment from place to place. A stable in a cave 
among beasts of burden becomes the birth place. 
Those who come to welcome the baby are shepherds 
who came as bidden by angels. They find a new 
baby in the tenderest of family situations. Who 
Can resist feeling something with such a story? 

By itself that would be enough to make us pause 
and think. But if it stirs us enough to know that 
this birth was of Jesus Christ the Son of God, 
then we are moved towards that which becomes im- 
Portant to us. His first coming becomes more mean- 
ingful to us because we know He will come again. 
His first coming reminds us of his second coming. 
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It is after we have the joy that comes from know- j 
ing the baby born in Bethlehem was the Son of God 
that we know that He is alive now. It is when we 
feel the strength of His love for us and recipro- 
cate by loving others in a similar manner that we 
begin to understand the gift the Father gave us ‘ 
when He sent His Son. It is when we feel our own 
weaknesses that we have need of the strength that — 
comes from the repentance He made possible and we 
feel the healing power of forgiveness in our ap-" 
Proach to Him and begin to understand the newness 
of His sacrifice and love for us. 

dust as the heavens and earti waited for his 
first conting, we wait and pray for his second. 5 
Tne future of his second coming fills us with hope | 
and gives the present more meaning. sut how well — 
I remember the fears I used to narbor about the 
end of the world and the coming of tne Savior. he 
ily M.I.A, teachers told us how lucky we were to 
be living in the last days. I did not feel lucky. 
I felt afraid and that’ Gou was unfair to make it 
Nappen while I was young and untried. I knew of 
lly secret weaknesses and nad faith that given tine 
I could better account for myself. The only tines” 
I tried to talk about it I felt very misunderstood, 
so I never talked to anyone about it again; I jus 
prayed lots. The books in our vookcase venind tn 
door had ever so many predictions of now difficul 
and even Lloody the last days would be that I de- 
veloped a resentinent and fear about it all. inen 
I was fourteen I went to Uncle Fred for iy patri- 
archal blessing. hen he placed iis large bony 
hands on my head, they shook with power, and the 
first thing he told me was that if I obeyed the 
commandments taught by my parents, I would live a 
long time on the earti and be of good cheer. ! EI 
felt the old fears and resentients slip away and~ 
was flooded witn calm peace and hope tnat nas nev- q 
er left me. I knew that tiie Lord was tie only one 
who knew about that and that ne nad told Uncle Fred 
what to say. Uver and over again, { ave fel’ ati 
exciteient and expectation and a longing for the 
second couiing. I have no illusions about my prep- 
aration; I need more time. wut I am learning to 
look inside and think and feel about tie stars and 
nopes of ty life. - 

And now, I stand often in my children's bed- d 
roos at night and look down at tnen, abandoned eS 
in peaceful sleep. I cover a foot tuat nas a long 
way yet to walk and touch a hand that will do many 
things. I smooth the hair on a head and wonder of 
the fears and doubts inside. I look at bodies, 






















strong and healthy that have grown larger since 
last night. How I love their faces, small and ie 
beautiful. I know some of their joys and their 7 
hopes and I try to tell them of mine. They sleep Lt 


and I stand there and, with the same’ trusting 

faith of a young girl looking for a star and find- 
ing it within herself, I sense Uncle Fred's hands 
on my head and I say, upward through the night, ¥ 


"Come soon! 








Lela Coons 
Warwick, Rhode Island 


A Christmas Carol for 1880 


See the shepherds while they keep-- 
Watch, at midnight's sacred hour, 

From their drowsy vigils leap, * 
Roused by a resistless power. : 


Lo: the clouds are o'er them riven, 
Gleams the sky with glory's blaze! 

Nearer come the hosts of Heaven, 
While the watchers wondering gaze. 


Speechless, rapt in admiration-- 
List the while the angels tell-- 

That "The Christ" the World's salvation, 
Deigns indeed with men to dwell. 


List, they to the wondrous story 
On that holy Christmas morn 

That "the Prince of Peace" and glory-- 
Was in Bethlehem's Manger born. 


Heavenly legions swell the praises 
Of “The Child Emmanuel." 
+ "Glory unto God the Highest," 
“Peace on earth to men good will." 


Is it not a holy Anthem? 
Fitting for the Saints to sing? 
Generous wishes let us chant them, 
E'en as praises to our King. 


Let us say "A Merry Christmas," 
From our hearts to friend and foe, 

Heavenly hosts will thus assist us-- 
Pride and hate to over throw. 


Narrow feelings, let them perish; 
Christ's own law of love fulfill; 

Let us nobly strive to cherish-- 2 
Unto all the WORLD good will. 








Emily Hill Woodmansee 
Woman's Exponent 
15 December 1880 
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Christmas Musings 


everal experiences have been serving to clear 
leye of faith” so that this Christmas I can bet- 
accept the invitation: "0 Come Let Us Adore 

4 


Ine of these experiences involved a friend's 
er. This woman, while praying, felt herself 
lually being enveloped by the Spirit. As she 
as experiencing the attendant love and joy, it 
irred to her to ask for the healing of a termi- 
ill friend. As she uttered this thought, 
Presence left her. Why? Her desire was seem- 
ly unselfish and not without scriptural prece~ 


t has occurred to me that unless we approach 
first for His sake, to wonder, adore and wor- 
}, We have missed the inmost vital reason for 
‘coaching Him-at all. I also wonder if our suf- 
ngs, burdens, needs and weaknesses--whether 
are relieved or not--don't primarily serve to 
is and maintain our attention on the Lord. 
ng Him as He is, being like Him with His per- 
etive and enjoying llis peace has higher priority 
being healed. It seems to ime we are here to 
to distinguish the good from the evil rather 
than to live without it. 
ut this is a difficult view to maintain. When 
l suffer or see my friends suffer sorrows of this 
@, nly first despairing and frequently bitter 
y is "Why aren't You doing something about the 
ation?" "How can You allow this to continue?” 
jt then comes another question: how could He 
p them and not become as he who was cast out 
‘coercing others to his plan? Perhaps a better 
ection is not to make flesh our arm; frequently 
i When we turn to Him to worship and lis- 


wandered to my pain about my weight. If only my 
mother and father had complimented me more or been 
ess anxious about a few pounds; if only my hus- 
band's attitude about my weight had changed eight, 
instead of two years ago. The anger welled up in 
| I began trying to get back and to pun’sh them 
silence, inner rage, and self-pity. Fortu- 
|nately, although I was close to tears, my agitation 
as not so fevered that I could not hear Him. He 
din effect: I have suffered for them also; 
either they have or may repent. You are denying 
ty atonement by your desire to inflict a punishment 


Reflections on Ironing 


‘areful not to catch the iron in-the lace. tland 
‘knit lace, three wide panels of it, making the or- 
“gandy dress a yard long. And another wide edging 
here at the hem. Made by Grandma Barker, Mom said, 
for the first grandson. And now, three generations 
later, for the first son of the first son of the 

irst son. Sounds like a succession of kings. 
It almost seemed that way, the day of Daniel's 
essing. Surely a mother can be forgiven the sin 
Of pride in the presentation of such a little 
‘ince of a fellow. For such he seemed that morn- 
ing. And I the honored retainer, performing the 
“Offices of his levée. 
The bath first, in the big blue plastic mixing 
Dowl--he's much too tiny for the baby tub--seemed 
a holy washing, a ritual of preparation. And then 
the administration of oil to the tiny head--to 
Prevent cradle cap, the nurse had suggested--which 
emed a sacred anointing. But how, when no priest 
aS present, but only a mother? 
The undergarments, in prescribed order, ritual 
blished through no long tradition, but only 
he inexperience of the three weeks of his life so 
a And then this dress, now so hard to press. 
Another crease in the sleeve. So short, the 
ittle sleeves. And even at that, the hands barely 
owed beneath them. 

Mom had arrived in time to assist with the gown- 
ing, and we two, handmaids to the prince, wriggled 
is unwilling little person into the ruffles and 

ks of the ceremonial dress. 

There was no coach and four waiting to carry the 

Ing ruler to his coronation. Only a stroller, 

two proud grandparents pushing, and two thought- 

| parents following, the way to the ward house, 

Organ music, a far removal from the grandeur of 

le Abbey's majestic pipes, intoned a quiet welcome. 


which I have or will cancel. Why do you venture 
into my province? I will forgive whom I will for- 
give, but for you . . I can heal your wounds, 
the greatest of which is caused by your bitterness, 
fears and doubts, 

I have not always been able to hear Him as I 
did that day or even to turn towards Him, The 
inconsistency of my imagined beliefs became appar- 
ent once in a Sunday School class. ‘The teacher 
wondered what it would be like for us to be usher- 
ed into Christ's presence. lly impulsive response 
to her expressing joy at the thought was: I don't 
want to, because He would be perturbed about what 
I had or hadn't done. Through various insights, 
that expectation has been reversed so that I can 
now say: “But Thou, in mercy to my soul, hast 
cast all my sins behind your back." 

That stumbling block was mine. I have also ob- 
served stumbling blocks in others. A friend said 
she needed more spiritual and social nourishnient 
than seemed to be available in our ward meetings. 
I suggested that we could get a group of women 
together to read and discuss the scriptures. She 
said that we couldn't do that because we must have 
the priesthood to obtain and filter our spiritual 
seekings. It had never occurred to me that spirit- 
ual insights, experiences and gifts were not 
available to women. I know that I, and other 
women, have had profound experiences, indicating 
the contrary. 

From friends' descriptions and from my own in- 
sights and study, I have concluded that the First 
Comforter is available in daily and individually 
specific ways. Our weakness here is not the lack 
of companionship of the Holy Ghost, but rather 
failure to recognize the present extent of His 
influence. The Second Comforter is also available, 
and we should be about the business of seeking Him 
here and now. The whiteness, purity and sweetness 
of experiences with Him will fill us so that we 
neither hunger nor thirst. He has said He is in 
our midst and to look to Him in every thought. I 
feel we should look first to adore Him and only 
after that seek to receive His ministrations 
“as it will be pleasing unto the same Lord... 
suiting His mercies according to (each of our 
unique) conditions... " 


Maryann Olsen MacMurray 
Calgary, Alberta, Canada 


a Christening Dress 


A hush, almost, and then the order of service. At 
Jast, the moment for Daniel. A weighty circle of 
priesthood surrounded the infant softness. No 
mitred archbishop intoning ponderous ceremonies, 
but a young and humble layman. “Our Father," he 
began in preamble, “we thank thee for this little 
boy." And then followed the prescribed office: 
the invocation of priesthood, the giving of the 
name, and the pronouncement of the blessing. 

The circle parted, and the child, held.aloft, 
received the quietly breathed approval of the con- 
gregation. The coronation was ended, Long live 
the king: 

Foolish imaginings, this seeing of royalty ina 
very ordinary, very plebian little boy. One should 
not dress people beyond their station. He's a very 
ordinary person, born to live a very ordinary life 
here, and then to die a very ordinary death 
into . . immortality. Immortal soul. That undig- 
nified little body houses a soul of divine origin. 
A son begotten in spirit before he was conceived 
in body. A prince in a succession worlds above 
the crowned heads of this world. A son of God 

And I, his mother. No royalty I feel, but ser- 
vitude to the royalty in him. Yet mother to a 
prince? Mother to a prince must be queen. Must 
be for her son that which will show him who he is. 
God, help me. : i 

Such imaginings. Thank goodness the christening 
dress is finished. Hang it in the closet, back 
beside the brocade wedding gown. On with the rest 
of the ironing. Perhaps work shirts and aprons 
will produce more useful meditations. 


Maureen Ursenbach Beecher 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


Easter Thoughts at Christmas 


“Did you think mother was never coming?” I mur- 
mured to my weeks-old Daniel whose cries had been 
drowned out by my vacuum cleaning in the next room. 
"Wonmy is never far away," I promised. "You must 
learn not to be so afraid. She'll always come." 

And even as I said it, I knew it was a lie. 
Mother will be there most of the tinie, I suppose, 
while Daniel is young. But not always. Sometimes 
there will be Danny's father. Sometimes there will 
be a sitter. Sometimes, though I couldn't imagine 
the circumstances, there may be a.stranger. Or no 
one. 

No, never! my mind objected. Never no one. 
Childhood's stories and songs came flooding back, 
full of assurances that someone is always there, 
even “when mother perhaps will have gone away." 
Teach faith, then to my babe, and trust. Trust ° 
that God will always hear his prayers and soothe 
his cries. 

And as I thought that, I knew that it too was a 
lie. For though God's immortality could fill gaps 
where a mother's mortality would leave a space, He 
would not always come running when the vacuum 
cleaner's noise left His child afraid 

Bethlehem's child was no exception. In her pon- 
derings, Mary must have wondered at the special 
privilege awaiting her boy baby. Angels, it was 
said, would attend him. God would surely be always 
nearby, his whisperings teaching, directing, assur- 
ing the mortal Son with immortal understanding. 

She must have felt a confidence most mothers lack 
as she and her protector Joseph prepared for the 
long journey out of danger. The Father would sure- 
ly guard him, she must have thought, here in Beth- 
lehem, or in heathen Egypt, or, please God, back 
home in Galilee. This was His Son, heir to the * 
Father's greatness and power. God would never 
leave his child alone in this dark and danger- 
filled world. 

But Bethlehem's faith was Golgotha's lie, and 
Wary learned it. That awesome moment when she 
would see her son, raised on a cross far from her 
power to comfort, cry to his Father. And receive 
no answer. “Why hast thou forsaken me?" Jesus 
would cry. And into the vacancy around his essen- 
tial solitude would come strength of his own, pow- 
er generated by his now proven Godhood, to perform 
by hinself that which from the beginning was to be 
exacted of him. The redemption of man, by man 
necessitated, by Man accomplished. 

And Mary witnessed it. Perhaps I, too, will be 
forced to see a time, Daniel, when you must rise 
beyond my assurances, beyond my ability to cradle 
your head in the bend of my neck. When the God I 
have taught you to love and to trust will leave 4 
you, saying, "This you must do yourself, my son. 

So I will teach you, Daniel. Trust me, but 
Jearn that I may be far away when you call. Trust 
God, but know that He may not answer. Trust your- 
self, and learn that in those moments when no one 
answers you are learning sonship. 

For eternity will demand that of all of us: 
that we prove by the solitude of Calvary our right 
to the joys of Bethlehem, 


Maureen Ursenbach Beecher 
Salt Lake City, Utah 








Flood Stories 


Wedra Williams, already a friend of Exponent II, 
has been keeping us informed on the continuing 
story of the flood-affected area in southeastern 
Idaho. After her bishop gave her the assignment 
of collecting flood stories for the Church, we 
asked Nedra tf she would share some of her find- 
ings with us. She has been indus triously inter- 
viewing stake presidents, government officrala, 
and pouring over docwnents from the governor's 
office, as well as gathering stories from many of 
the families involved in the flood. We apprect— 
ate her efforts, and those of others whose stories 
she has condensed, in bringing even a smatl por- 
tion of the wealth of information she has gathered 
for the enlightenment of Exponent II readers. 


On an especially pretty June morning, the peo- 
ple of Wilford, Sugar City, and Rexburg, Idaho, 
were planting gardens, shopping, mowing lawns, 
having garage sales, or getting ready for an after- 
noon picnic when they were informed that the Teton 
Dam had washed out. From twelve miles up the can- 
yon billions of gallons of water were descending. 
They didn't know how much time they had. They 
didn't know how serious it would be, but ina 
matter of minutes they all had the same goal: 
safety for their families and their neighbors. 
There are many stories to be told and miracles to 
be recorded. I hope to relate what happened to 
families who were separated at the time of the 
flood, the problems of making new plans, of clean- 
ing-up, and of rebuilding. 


Separated Families 


One mother had left her young daughter tending 
the napping new baby to do some last-minute shop- 
Ping before week-end company arrived. It was noon 
when she got to Rexburg and heard that everyone 
living along the Teton River must evacuate. Her 
rural home was on the north edge of the river 
She had to beg the policeman to let her through 
the road block. After arriving she found only a 
note on the door saying that the neighbors had 
taken the children and left. It was Sunday before 
she learned that the children were safe on the 
Other side of the flood and several more anxious 
hours before the nursing mother and her children 
were reunited by a National Guard helicopter 

Another mother with eight children had finish- 
ed her Saturday cleaning and was making last- 
minute Sunday preparations. Her fourteen-year- 
old son had reluctantly left on his bike to hunt 
asparagus for dinner. The phone rang--it wasn't 
the message but the fear in the neighbor's voice 
that convinced her that there was real danger. 

She bustled her seven children and her genealogy 
into the station wagon and set out to find Mike, 
Asparagus grows wild along the ditch banks here 
so which way to go became frustrating. Other 
neighbors leaving hadn't seen him, and the lanes 
and roads were looking deserted. A friend stop- 
ped and offered to take the children to the col- 
lege campus while she continued to look. Nearly 
frantic, she decided to go home and see if he had 
returned. As she neared their lane, a state 
Patrolman was herding the last of her neighbors 
down the road. “Yes, a fellow ina pick-up just 
picked up a teenager on a bike," he informed her. 

After mentally calling roll of her nine chil- 
dren, a bishop's wife knew that each one could be 
reached in a matter of minutes except for her 
seventeen-year-old, who was irrigating on their 
farm in Wilford. She wasn't expecting him home 
for lunch until two. Her alarm increased as she 
remembered the many times she had had to drive 
around those 300 acres before she spotted a minute 
speck bobbing up and down on a horse through the 
brush and tall cattails. She knew she couldn't 
leave for higher ground without him. At the 
height of her anxiety, she noticed his pick-up 
turn into the driveway. He ambled into the house 
unconcerned, explaining that his knee had started 
to hurt so he'd decided to come home early. It 
was at that same moment that the devastating 
flood waters came out of the canyon to hit and 
destroy Wilford. It washed away several feet of 
top soil so deep, in fact, that caskets were 
washed out of the Wilford cemetery, 

A young Midwestern family had been students at 
Ricks College for a year. They had just been ac- 
cepted to BYU for fall and had exciting plans for 
their free summer. But they were concerned be- 
Cause their two-year-old son was seriously il] in 
the hospital. On flood Saturday morning the con- 
cerned mother had left her two young sons with a 
neighbor while she kept her anxious vigil. At 
the hospital she heard of the evacuation and 
waited anxiously for word about her family. An 
early afternoon phone call told her the boys were 
all right and that her family would now be head- 
quartered at the babysitter's parents! Frustrat- 
ing days followed. Their homie, though standing, 
was inaccessible; they were dependent on people 
they didn't know for food, shelter, babysitting, 
and consolation. On Friday the two-year-old died. 
Rexburg no longer had a funeral] home, the church 
Was severely damaged, there was little communica- 
tion in or out of town. This family, in the midst 
of so much turbulence, was not deserted or neglect- 
ed. Somebody's Relief Society President stepped 
in to do what needed to be done, a home teacher 
was taken to the family's home in a National Guard 


Idaho Flood Disaster 


helicopter to get suitable clothing for them, some- 
body's bishop offered his chapel for services, ‘and 
a nurse at the hospital_drove many miles to arrange 
for flowers. 


New Plans 


As the water moved across the country through 
the communities, there was an awesome awareness 
that something serious was happening. Fathers 
wished they had brought the truck, too, or that 
they had turned the livestock loose instead of se- 
curing the corral gates. Mothers wished that in 
their haste they had found some shoes for the 
nine-year-old or regretted they had put the baby 
books and genealogy on the table instead of in 
the car. It became obvious that they were not 
going home today--and- maybe not for a long time. 
Other plans needed to be made; babies were tired 
and children were fretful and hungry. 

Ricks College opened its doors and welcomed 
the recent refugees, then for the remainder of 
the summer hosted thousands in its vacated dorms 
and as many as thirty thousand a day in its cafe- 
teria. Everyone was participating in a modern- 
day miracle of the fish and loaves, combined with 
Elijah's experience in the wilderness, as he ate 
many meals at the widow's table whose larder al- 
ways had plenty. 

Other decisions needed to be made, and then the 
Courage mustered to carry them out. For instance, 
a mother with a new baby and five other small chil- 
dren felt stranded on the college hill. Her hus- 
band had left shortly after the flood to check on 
their livestock. She hadn't seen or heard from 
him in two days. She was concerned for her chil- 
dren with the contaminated water, no sewage sys- 
tem, no formula or diapers, and no way to keep 
the children or herself clean. A relative going 
to Utah with six little children invited her to 
bring her six children and go,-too. Later that 
afternoon two brave but desperate mothers left 
Rexburg on what should have been a four-hour trip 
to Salt Lake City, with twelve children ranging 
in age from three weeks to nine years. The Inter- 
state was flooded south of Idaho Falls, so they 
had to go via Wyoming. The man who gave them di- 
rections repacked their luggage on top of the car 
to give the children more room and fixed them a 
box of ice, drinks, and paper cups. As the terri- 
tory became unfamiliar, the children sensed its 
strangeness: some cried to go home, the one-year- 
old wanted to be held, two older ones began to 
quarrel, a two-year-old put her thumb in her mouth 
and remained expressionless, and an usually life- 
of-the-party four-year-old became silent. Idaho 
mountain roads blended into Wyoming mountain roads 
and, as the darkness approached, the women became 
more uneasy, unsure if they were even on the right 
road. Tension mounted as the gas lowered, no 
identifying landmarks were seen, and the mountain 
passes became even more treacherous in the night. 
Endless chatter bantered back and forth to keep 
their minds from sleep and to confirm their belief 
that Wyoming mountains eventually become Utah moun- 
tains. At 3:30 a.m. they arrived in Satt Lake 
City--an eleven hour journey! 

The purchase of an acreage and small home seem- 
ed like all a certain young family could hope for 
after four years in the military service. They 
were again close to family, fishing streams, camp 
grounds, and the sun rising behind the Tetons. 
Saturday evening, through binoculars, they knew 
they didn't have anything left, not even land to 
rebuild on. What could they do? He wasn't able 
to find employment, he hadn't been out of the ser- 
vice long enough to re-enlist. Even now, months 
Beene their future is only planned one day ata 

Ime. 


Cleaning Up 


Generally people were anxious to return to 
their homes, assess the damage, and begin restor- 
ing the sometimes unrestorable, for now in Sugar 
City there are eighteen pre-flood homes that will 
be livable out of 450, Many of the homes and 
their contents were never found, several had 
moved on for a mile, a city block, across the 
Street, or just half-way off its own foundation. 
Most of those returning home had had to walk be- 
Cause the road had gone, too. 

What they viewed when they arrived was not 
houses full of water, but houses several feet 
deep. in mud, barnyard debris, straw stacks, trees. 
One had a live goldfish in the kitchen sink, 
another a large dead fish on the hearth. A cow 
and her newly born calf were in a bathroom and a 
horse in a basement. 

Hip boots, rubber gloves, a scoop shovel and 
a wheelbarrow were needed to "muck out" their 
homes where just days before an apron, vacuum 
Cleaner and dustcloth had been sufficient 

A widow said she suddenly felt a close kin- 
ship to the Saints who had left their lovely 
homes and trekked across the Plains. She even 
found herself humming, "Come, Come Ye Saints" 
as she scooped. 

Then came the miracle--not manna from heaven 
nor seagulls to eat the crickets (though many 
testify of the presence of both), but bus loads 
and car loads of friends, relatives and mostly 
strangers who came to help. They came from 
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Washington, Oregon, Montana, Wyoming, from all 
parts of Utah and Idaho. They were Mormons, 
Mennonites, bridge clubs, Explorer troops, civic 
groups, executives, doctors, plumbers, retirees, 
farmers, teachers. Not as well organized but 
equally helpful was a young couple on their -honey- 
moon. These people traveled at their own expense, 
brought their own equipment, brought lunches for 
themselves and the people they helped, and often 
took muddy clothing home with them to wash and 
send back. Over one million hours of labor were 
expended in the volunteer clean-up. 

One lady tells of receiving a Package from a 
man who apologized that he could not come to help 
because he nad a bad heart. The lady said, "He 
really has a very good heart." 

A bishop in Boise asked for twenty-five volun- 
teers who would be able to miss work for a day, 
Pay a $12 bus ticket, leave at 4 a.m., work in mud 
all day, then return at midnight, plus take a 
lunch for themselves and others. Everyone in the 
congregation responded. 

Late one afternoon a lady from Logan was sit- 
ting in the shade near the Salem Ward's bishop's 
storehouse waiting for her bus, but she was cry- 
ing. A ward member approached her and expressed 
appreciation for her willingness to come and help. 
She said, "Oh, I've come so far, and worked so 
hard, and I'm so tired, but I feel like I've been 
working with a teaspoon instead of a shovel, I 
feel so sorry." 

Tf all these helpers could but sense the 
strength they brought into the valley. A blind 
sister not able to help in Her own home was 
touched when someone, still unknown to her, found 
her flood-damaged chest containing fifty quilt 
tops she had made for her grandchildren and great- 
grandchildren. The quilt tops had been washed 
and returned to her, ready for their destiny. 
Another lady came up from her basement with a 
heavy bucket of mud and saw two bright colored 
Sports cars, with mag wheels, pull into her yard. 
"Hippies, yuk, I can do without that kind of 
help," she thought as several young men in hip 
boots got out, ready to help. These fellows 
completed in half a day what she had been trying 
to do for three days. One woman was so discour- 
aged scooping out her once lovely large home that 
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she was mentally making plans to buy-.a condominiums - 


in Salt Lake. She didn't realize the good things 
that were happening amidst the "muck": her al- 
ready strong roots were going deeper into the 
softened soil. She knew that prayers were being 
offered and answered in her behalf. She marveled 
at her own strength and she developed a strong 
desire to be a part of the restoration. 

Immediately after the flood three hundred Idaho 
state patrolmen were assigned to Rexburg to pro- 
tect the people and their property. For two 
months, twenty-four hours a day, they manned the 
road blocks set up to prevent looters and loafers 
from descending. The kind expressions on their 
faces told of their desire to do more. One lady 
told a state patrolman that she missed her flowers 
more than anything she had lost. Several days 
later she received a box of iris bulbs; a note 
was attached with the hope that the bulbs would 
grow into beautiful flowers and bring her happi- 
ness once more. It was from her state patrolman 
and his family in northern Idaho. 

At a road block a policeman told a tired and 
muddy mother driving a pick-up full of muddy mat- 
tresses, appliances, and other household goods 
that he couldn't let her out of the county with- 
out a permit. One of her tired and muddy boys 
said, "You'd better think of something fast, 

Mom," and she began to cry. He apologized as he 
asked her please to get a permit before she took 
anything else out of the county. 

“Let's go home" became a confusing phrase, es- — 
pecially to children, for as the summer progressed 
People had many homes. Government trailers were 
pulled into place and assigned to families Jong 
before water and sewage systems could be install- 
ed. "Mud house" became a reference to the origi- 
nal home. "Flood house" meant the temporary liv- 
ing quarters, usually on the campus, and "HUD 
house" referred to the trailers in which over a 
thousand families were eventually housed. 

As a popular homemaking specialist viewed the 
set-up of temporary housing, she suggested to all 
mothers that "they'd better be getting some ideas 
or plan on losing their nerves." How wise her 
counsel was, especially since the schools were not 
able to start until mid-October. Even then it had 
been rumored that the schools were not yet ready, 
but the administrators succumbed to pressure from 
the mothers. 


Rebuilding 


People are rebuilding. Farmers who had no 
Crops this year are leveling land and replacing 
fences; business people who have had no shops 
or services to offer this summer are rebuilding 
and expanding. Families who had had no houses 
to put their homes in are dotting the area with 
foundations for new homes. An older couple recent- 
ly returned home from a mission. Knowing their 
home was gone, they brought houseplans home with 
them, ready to start over 


continued on page 7, column 1 
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Some Impressions of Modern Saints Under Stress 


On June 9 I arrived in Rexburg, four days after 
tidal wave flooding caused by a break in the 
ton Dam. 1 was shocked at the extent of the dis- 
ter: dead animals lay in the streets, great 
piles of wreckage were everywhere, a stench filled 
ie air, mud three-feet thick covered the insides 
fF homes. What struck me most, however, was the 
reaction to crisis in a predominantly Mormon (97%) 
‘comunity. ‘Following are several impressions 

ch might help us to learn from one experience 

t we might better manage that which could lie 
ahead. 

_I found in Idaho a basically resourceful and 
wart people who had endured this human catas- 
trophe amazingly well. Sonie of the reasons for 
‘this endurance are cultural, while some are doc- 
trinal. There are answers for disasters to be 
found in the scriptures: death is really life 
eternal, sacrifice is a privilege, disappointments 
| build character. In fact, one once described a 
ymion as one who, when a rock is thrown his way, 
anks the Lord if it misses him and, thanks the 
lord if it hits him. In the latter case, he rea- 
sons that he needed the discipline. The flood vic- 
ms had answers for the “why me" questions: it is 
-achance to put our priorities in perspective (you 
can't take the material goods with you to the Ce- 
estial Kingdom); we were blessed to be spared our 
lives; we needed to be reminded of the trials which 
lie ahead in the last days. 

The Church as an. institution is well-suited for 

ping with crisis. Priesthood authority in Rex- 
burg was considered legitiniate and far-reaching, 
even by inactives. People were immediately put 

der the direction of their bishop within ward 
boundaries. The stake center was the command head- 
quarters. Volunteers reported to the bishop and 
Were assigned to help certain families. Home 
teachers acted as messengers. Welfare supplies 
Were sent in abundance. Ricks College housed and 

d the distraught. 

In fact, official cooperation but unofficial 
tension existed between governmental and Church 
Organizations. On the one hand, various federal 
Feces brought massive relief (including the 
promise of full restitution), but théy were, as you 
hight suspect, inefficient. Those who visited an 

J agency got. doubletalk and were. subjected to lengthy 
forms and unending lines. Those who went to the 
bishop got almost immediate response. The Saints 
appreciated and took advantage of federal aid, 
including food stamps, but centered their recovery 
‘activity around the Church. In fact, the govern- 
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continued from page 6 : 
_ Families and individuals do get discouraged liv- 
ing in such close quarters. It's just not possi- 
ble to view the sunrise or the formerly special 
Sunsets. There are no lawns, shrubs, flowers, or 
trees to enjoy. A mother in a HUD trailer com- 
Plained of getting up in the night to check a 
‘Coughifig child only to find the little girl sleep- 
‘Ing soundly. The coughing was the problem of the 
Mother in the next trailer. 
The sisters have been reminded that their win- 
Shades are up and not just the neighbors but 
le entire nation is looking in. Their test is to 
be seen acting as they profess to be. Mostly 
they are grateful. Lots of tears have been shed 
Since Saturday, June 5; few have been in self- 
Pity, most have been in gratitude. Gratitude 
that the waters were held back until the season 
iS warm, the sun high, and families together. 
‘ateful so few lives were lost; that the college 
lities could be opened to them; and that so 
were willing to sacrifice to help. Grateful 
they belong to a Priesthood-oriented Church 
ind that they are citizens of a country willing to 


Nedra Williams 
Rexburg, Idaho — 


ment was viewed with some suspicion. Its repre- 
sentatives were considered strange: smokers, 
blacks, bearded young men, hip young women. Its 
aid, while needed, was somewhat offensive to a 
Proud and self-sufficient people. 

Nowhere was this dilemma more pointed than dur- 
ing the Sunday visit of President Kimball. The - 
Prophet was preceded by Governor Andrus of Idaho, 
a non-member, who had led in the fight for federal 
aid. The Prophet spoke on sacrifice, the pioneers, 
self-sufficiency, not participating in some fed- 
eral giveaways, and enduring to the end. Follow- 
ing the program, throngs of people sang “We Thank 
Thee Oh God For a Prophet" and rushed to shake the 
President's hand. While they truly appreciated 
Andrus' fight for their cause, only a few bid him 
greeting. 

The cultural traditions of the Church, espe- 
cially Utah-Idaho Mormon culture were very much 
Present. Two powerful psychological images had 
been shattered by the flood. First, the Valley is 
secure and safe. Second, our homes (and it is dif- 
ficult to differentiate between house and home in 
this setting since so much emphasis is placed on 
the physical comforts supporting family life) are 
inveterate extensions of all that is good. To be 
a good homeniaker is to be a good person. To earn 
a good living in order to afford a certain house is 
righteous. A beautiful house is a bit of heaven. 
Mud caked on furniture and carpets in a society 
where dirt is loathsome was highly insulting. To 
have anything upset the tranquility of the Valley 
invoked anger. 

The culture also places great emphasis on indus- 
try and hard work. One reason for survival was the 
resourcefulness of this people. They worked around 
the clock. Mudwas the common enemy uniting their 
forces. Some seemed to take delight at the new 
challenges. Everyone did his part or received se- 
vere social chastisement. One person on my 
mother's block, for example, showed up in the same 
relatively clean outfit for two days and was imme- 
diately chastened. Hard work meant being dirty. 

In intermountain communities the wealthy and 
important often live in lovely houses “on the 
hill." Rexburg is no exception, but the flood 
missed the hill people. Some resentments were ex- 
pressed by the victims about those who most de- 
served a flood (the rich), having missed it; and 
some of those on the hill smugly looked down with 
pity on the townsfolk. While most were charitable, 
Many were either resentful or selfish. 

The homes were cared for by family units. In 


Going Home 


As I walked the two miles out to my sixty-five 
year-old rock home that lay directly in the path 
of the torrent that devastated Sugar City, I steel- 
ed myself for what I would find. 

This was the second morning after the flood. 

My son, who had waded out the first morning and 
spent a long hard day getting the furniture out- 
side, emptying mud-filled drawers, scraping mud 
from the carpets, had told me the water had 
reached five and a half feet on the outside walls 
and that the waterline was two feet high on the 
main floor of my high-built home. 

It was a living nightniare walking those two 
miles to my home. There was a gaping empty spot 
where Forsgren & Perkins Engineers’ building had 
stood; the skeletons of two service stations hung 
crazily in the atr; Dean Grover's home had vanish- 
ed, as had Arthur Wilson's mobile home, and the 
Northside Mobile Village was swept clean. 

As we picked our way over the partly washed out 
Teton River Bridge, we could see the double yellow 
line of the highway lying in the field a hundred 
yards to the west of the road. 

The fields were still lakes of water but it had 
drained from my yard, leaving a jumble of fallen * 
utility poles and wires, large logs, sprinkler 
pipe, snow fence, and a wild tangle of debris wrap- 
ped around the four tall spruce trees which some- 
how managed to remain standing, and burying a hun- 
dred feet of hedge and five fruit trees which Tay 
flattened to the ground. The garage hung to the 
house with the back wall gone and the stone steps 
were gone but the house stood firm. 

* How do you describe your life-long collection 
of treasured things lying sodden and muddy and your 
walls with a new border two feet high of straw and 
silt? But I was lucky. Many people had a water 
line four and five feet high in their living rooms. 
Water, mud and manure from a corral across the 
road stood in the basement as high as the windows, 
which had all broken and Jet the water seek its 
own level. Wiring and clotheslines on the ceiling 
hung thick with straw and debris, reminding me of 
the Spanish moss on southern trees. 


the case of my mother, a widow, my labor was Sup- 
plemented by Church volunteers until others in my 
own family arrived. The disaster created unifica- 
tion of some families, those where a good spirit 
already existed. It caused fission in other units. 
Psychologists contend that we behave most natural- 
ly under stress. In Rexburg, where unresolved fam- 
ily Conflicts were present, they tended to surface 
as families worked intensively together. Being 
Cooped-up in a muddy, unlit and unsanitary base- 
pene for three days tested the family relation- 
ships. 

Moreover, the norms of family self-sufficiency 
Showed dysfunctional qualities. Some groups were 
So engaged in helping their own that they refused 
to show any concern for others less fortunate than 
these] ves or for the community. One often had 
the impression that the larger family units would 
soon retract into their own immediate nucleus and 
Close out the marginally-related. One felt some- 
what sorry for those without strong family ties 
who would still be homeless a month from now. 

Sex role differentiations was very interesting 
during the disaster and seemed without stress. 

The priesthood was clearly in authority but, as in 
times of old, everyone--men, women, children--was 
needed for basic and intensive labor. All who 
could tote buckets of mud did so. All who could 
wash dishes, furniture and cabinets were so en- 
gaged. The strong comforted the weak. Sexism was 
not an issue, 

These impressions, such as they are, raise both 
Our hopes and our apprehensions about the Saints 
in the last days. We are a hardy and God- fearing 
people whose Church institutions and religious doc- 
trine offer us every opportunity to endure. Yet 
we must patch up our family units before the cri- 
sis. We need to learn Christ-like behavior so 
that we can extend our love and be prepared for 
Cheerful service. We must develop compassion so 
as not to judge our brother, be jealous, or fail 
to share. We should put materialism, even our 
houses, in eternal perspective. We need to accept 
the ideas that "Zion is where her stakes are" and 
no place is free from hardship and suffering. We 
must strengthen our testimonies that we will have 
answers and spiritual strength. We need obedience 
to the Gospel; we need to be ready to receive 
counsel and to be worthy of help during a disaster. 


C. Brooklyn Derr 
Monterey, California 


As we began the terrible job of pumping out the 
basements, digging out the mud, and mopping up 
the water, working from early till late in cold 
rainy weather, we suddenly felt a very close kin- 
ship with the Saints as they left their lovely 
homes and toiled across the plains. In fact we 
felt that we had just left Nauvoo and had a long 
haul ahead of us. 

It is sad to drive through Rexburg now and see 
whole blocks of homes in our ward torn down and 
the yards empty, except for HUD trailer homes 
parked everywhere. People have a whole new set of 
problems; whether to build or not, where to find 
carpenters to do the work, whether to repair or 
tear down completely. It's harder mentally than 
mopping up. the mud. 

A large army helicopter has spent several 
weeks picking up abandoned cars and carrying them 
to a dumping ground near Rexburg. It has been 
interesting to see it ‘scuttling back and forth 
with cars dangling like little toys. Then the 
day came that they came for the car in our field 
quite near the house. The hay that had been cut 
and lay in windrows was blown away in every di- 
rection. A man stood on top of the car with a 
cable that went around the car and a hook on the 
end and reached up into the bottom of the heli- 
copter as it hovered on top of him and hooked it 
in place, then jumped and ran out of the way. 

The events of the past weeks have been a grow- 
ing experience for us. As we have been stripped 
of many material things, we have learned how _ 
really trivial they are in comparison to a family 
which is intact. Three meals a day served to us 
from the Church Welfare supplies gives one a 
deeper appreciation of the inspired program of 
welfare. The quick, orderly functioning of the 
Priesthood in meeting the many needs of thousands 
of people has been a test which may serve the 
Church well in the future. It has been a test 
for all of us, both flood victims and those who 
escaped the flood. 

Dorothy Hegsted 
Rexburg, Idaho 








The Art of Saying No 


Shirley Gee recently came upon this manuscript 
dated 1963. After weathering thirteen more years 
as a Mormon wife and mother, with all the usual, 
as well as some wusual crises, she feels even 
more strongly about the concept presented here. 


The year that my son, David, turned two was the 
year that I turned twenty-five; and despite the 
difference in years, this was the time that we both 
acquired the art of saying “no.” 

David had been as amiable in his first two years 
as I had been in my twenty-five. When he and his 
sisters had wanted to play with the same pink plush 
bunny rabbit, it was easy to give David the home- 
made.giraffe, and off he would go, pleased and con- 
tented. His life was like that. He was very sat- 
isfied with the divertible rights of a one year 
old. 

Then David turned two. 

"It's time to go to bed, David." 

oNete 


“Let's pick up the toys.” 
“Not 


“Would you like to walk down to Eric's house?" 

"Not" 

“Say hello to Grandpa." 

"Not" 

With interest I watched him test his limits by 
defying them. Of course, I tried to help him to 
accept the things that his demanding world wished 
him to be. But even as a two year old, he sensed 
that he had an innate right to be defiant about 
many things. By retaining the mushy personality 
of a baby, he could not gain self-respect. 

The year that I turned twenty-five was a year 
of change for me, also. Being the young mother of 
three very small children (David being the middle 
child), I began to notice a real drain on my phys- 
ical strength and energy. My husband was in his 
second year of graduate school and we lived about 
eight hundred miles from either of our parents. 

I had still retained all of my desires to be a 
perfect housewife, a perfect mother, a perfect 
neighbor, a perfect and-unfailing friend to even 
slight acquaintances, and to be free enough to 
participate actively and wholeheartedly in any 
civic, church, or neighborhood activity that came 
to my attention. 

I was virtually trying to accept all of the 
things that a demanding world suggested, and I 


From a not-so-old-married...... 


Advice to Young Marrieds 


We'd all like a “heaven on earth" now, but aren't 
we expecting too much of ourselves? This is a de- 
veloping thing, this heaven on earth, and unrealis- 
tic expectations of ourselves and our mates is a 
stumbling block to progress. Marriage is not per- 
fect from the start. As we mature we learn to 
ignore the little things that bothered us at first, 
and we learn to concentrate on the important areas 
that really are significant in marriage. Keep the 
overview: “ What reaZly counts? 

It is a delicate challenge to make the different 
backgrounds of a married couple fit comfortably. 
For example, I should learn to overlook certain 
idiosyncracies of my husband which don't really 
matter. Other things which really do seem to 
matter to one or the other of us need to be 
discussed and solved. What does count is how 
my husband feels about himself and how I feel 
about myself. 

When my husband and I were married by President 
McKay twenty-eight years ago, he had a great deal 
to tell us about consideration for each other... 
in the loving, caring, little things. He didn't 
dwell _on priesthood authority or responsibility. 
He talked about loving consideration, and we have 
found it a key to marital bliss. The things that 
mean a lot to my husband (though’ they may seem 
minor to me), I need to make important tome... 
and those little things that make me feel cherished 
and of great worth must be taken sériously and 
considered important by my husband. Our home is 
happy as we succeed in these considerations. 

For example, Nad likes ice in his water glass at 
dinner. As far as I'm concerned, if that adds to 
his pleasure and sense of well-being, it's worth 
it to me to see that there's ice in his glass. 
Similarly, Nad knows that having fresh flowers in 
the house always is important to me. This makes 
me feel feminine, that my home is gracious (as was 
my mother's and father's home), that I am a suc- 
cessful woman and wife. If there are none in our 
garden, Nad supplies them. 

Concerning the question “How can I be humble 
enough to learn from my wife, yet still be the 
leader in the home," the whole attitude of the 
question shows great insecurity and a mistaken 
view of what the marital relationship should be. 
The husband and wife relationship is one of order 
rather than power. Our functions are different 
but equal. Marriage is a partnership, not an 
autocracy. 


could not even say no to things that were not my 
business. f 

I was losing weight at an astonishing rate. My 
nerves were easily shattered. I was constantly in 
tears. Eventually I was drained to the point of 
searching desperately for the courage to get out 
of bed in the morning and face the day. 

Of course, my children and my husband had to 
endure my short temper and uneven disposition to 
allow me to participate in my perfect world, where 
I continued to believe that everything was possible. 
My children were even more demanding because I 
chose to use their time to answer other requests 
and obligations that I could not refuse. I was 
resentful and intolerant of the cries of my chil- 
dren, when I had so many important things to do to 
make my contribution to the world outside our door. 

Still, every diaper must be folded, every collar 
must be starched. Neighbors and friends called 
several times a week for free baby sitting services, 


‘and I disguised the state of things and cheerfully 


said yes. 

There'was typing for my husband, sewing for my 
sister, and floods of letters which I must answer, 
immediately and perfectly, with never a birthday 
or similar occasion to be forgotten for even the 
most remote acquaintance. I felt it was necessary 
to render unfailing service to the Church, not with 
one, but several responsibilities. I was always 
available for Heart Fund Drives and for the March 
of Dimes and for taking food to a family with a 
new baby. 

I blew my idealistic balloon bigger and bigger, 
and the rubber became thinner and thinner, and 
still I said yes. 

When it finally burst, about halfway through my 
twenty-fifth year, it should have been no surprise, 
and I had not the heart nor the strength to care. 

Then nature provided me with ample time to 
examine myself and my world. 

The material was stretched beyond a mendable 
state, and as I held it up to examine it for this, 
it was so unappealing and full of holes that it 
could not have been gracefully patched, 

I started over. 

Slowly, as I regained strength, I revelled in 
the peace and serenity of having nothing to do. I 
felt relieved of the pressure of having to do 
things, especially those without basis, that I had 
done only because I felt that I could not say no. 


I remember the children once asking me permission 
to do something I felt Nad should be consulted 
about. The children, realizing that this would 
cause delay, said, "Mom, you don't have to ask Dad 
about that. You're in charge of the children.“ 

I responded with, "Yes, I am in charge of the chil- 
dren, but Dad's in charge of the family." 

Marriage is a system of order. And in order to 
make this system work, husband and wife roles must 
be defined. It used to annoy me that Nad didn't 
feel much responsibility for watering the yard. I 
felt that should be one of his husbandly roles. 
Yet his mother always did the watering! Fortu- 
nately, in this case I was willing to assume the 
responsibility. Nad, meanwhile, was willing to 
help with the watering. We have tried to develop 
a cooperating partnership and to become aware of 
each other's needs. In the early years of our 
marriage, I worked to help support us while Nad 
went to school. But Nad was head of the family. 
It was our paycheck, our law degree, our social 
work degree, our marriage. 

The whole area of “whose role is whose" is vital 
to a productive and happy marriage. Certain 
“ground rules” have to be mutually agreed upon and 
then honored. An example might be that I am the 
cook. I plan the meals and am in charge of the 
kitchen. I will welcome suggestions and help. 
I'm the boss and how I manage that role is my deci- 
sion. I want to please, of course, but in the end 
it's my job. My husband is responsible for the 
outside care of the house. I want to be consulted 
concerning new shingles for the house or a new 
Paint job, but in the last analysis, it's Wad's 
decision what the house needs. 

As husband and wife, the prime responsibility 
for which we are answerable directly to our Father 
in Heaven is in raising His children. We find our 
five children our greatest joy, pride, and source 
of wonder. Yet I am concerned that so many LDS 
young people feel driven to have children the first 
year they are married. Children can solidify a 
marriage if the marriage is secure, but children 
.add challenge and struggle to all marriages, and a 
fragile marriage can easily break apart with the 
advent of children. Children are a joy and a bless- 
ing in direct ratio to the intelligent and loving 
energy and effort the parents expend in their rear- 
ing. A child is too precious to be even partly 
unwelcome. Parenthood is too demanding of our 
greatest wisdom and maturity to be lightly or 
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For the sake of my health I was forced to say 
no many times. = e. 

Then, I found, as an innocent two year old does, 
that I had stumbled, accidentally, upon a wonderful 
tool for maintaining self-respect. 

The world is not to blame for those of us who 

allow ourselves to be walked on.. People are quick 
to recognize this weakness, and many, actually most, 
do not think twice about using such a hopelessly 
gullible individual. We beg them to use us. We 
fool them and ourselves into thinking that this is 
what makes us happy. I have learned that the inan 
imate world outside is thankless compared to a warm 
home where joy is expressed by a contented and h 
Py child who knows that he is his mother's most ii 
portant and most adorable concern. I cherish the © 
hours that I now find available to spend wtth lit- — 
tle ones. I make free time to spend with them. 
I have not had to compromise all of ‘my previous 
standards of perfection, though there are many 
things that are truly not as important as I had 
thought. My housework gets done at a more leisure- 
ly pace, with outside help, if necessary. I have 
learned not to accept more responsibilities from 
community and Church than I can be happy doing. My 
friends by letter have learned not to expect cor= 
respondence:.any' oftenersthan'it is comfortable for 
me; and’I am sure that this approach makes the let- 
ters more enjoyable when they do arrive. 










have learned to knit, and am thinking of taking up 
painting. I feel no pangs of guilt, now, when I 
choose to engage a babysitter and leave the chil- 
dren: for:a relaxing afternoon. away from.them. 

Now, as I rebuild my strength, I have the satis- 
faction and conviction of saying no, with neither 
the excuse of health, nor the backing of pity. And 
I have found that people respect me more as I be- 
come more genuine. - 

Like my three year old son, David, my negativism 
is beginning to taper now. People are learning to 
be more reasonable in what they ask of me. And we 
are both just a little more sure of what we want 
to be agreeable about. 












Shirley Gee 
Bismarck, North Dakota 
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I have even found time to pursue new things. 4 
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unrealistically undertaken. I think the most 
obvious root of many of the evils that interfere 
with our homes becoming "heavens on earth" relates 
to having children too soon and too fast to be 
able to meet the needs of a new young husband and 
wife and the needs of a child of God, 

I hate to sound like "Pollyanna," but I have 
never resented the housework and diapers. I had a 
little outside help with cleaning and my husband 
has always been willing to give me a little phys- 
ical help (and that equals a lot of moral support). 
The “heaven on earth" atmosphere leaves any home 
when family members feel cornered, when one feels — 
he has no control over his life, no choices, no 
free agency. For example, a young mother with 
young children can feel trapped and unhappy. A 


workable solution is to get help with the jobs that | 
pile up and baby sitting for half a day, or a whole | 
If nothing else is possible, trade — 
Husbands, with enormous — 


day, each week, 
"sitting" with a neighbor. 
Pressures from business, church, and family, can 
also feel cornered and without real freedom. Take 
little vacations together if you can't afford big 
ones. A Saturday matinee together and an inexpen- 
sive lunch at the local drive-in can work wonders. 
Just a word about money. Two people rarely agree 
Completely on how to spend it wisely and pleasur- 
ably. It is important for some money to be com- 
pletely under the control of each family member 
with no need to account to anyone for it! If the 


-income in a new family is very limited, a husband 


and wife might set up an allowance where each has 
as little as $5 a week (or month) to do with as 
he/she pleases. No need to account to the other. 
Call it a “Fun Fund." 

In Francis Grant Bennett's charming book, 
Glimpses of a Mormon Family, she tells of her 
father's (Pres. Heber J. Grant) giving each of his 
daughters a wedding present of a building lot and 
some stock. He said, “Every woman should have a 
little income of her own for which she need not 
account to her husband. Squabbles over money are 
responsible for more marital discontent than any 
other thing." 

Finally, remember that the grease that oils the 
wheels of a marriage and makes it run smoothly is 
a sense of humor. Life should be joyous: Marriage 
was meant to be a happy state: So learn to laugh 
(if you don't yet know how), particularly at - 
yourself. 5 5 


Martha Peterson Peterson 
Los Angeles, California 
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At Night . A Skeptic’s Prayer 








I still sleep on the right side of the bed, \ Is it true 
curled knees-to-elbows, shoulders hunched against the cold. Thou lovest best 
Ten years I slept there, though farther leftward, Thy meek, unasking children? 
one toe or knee or hand against his skin firm and warm 
Now I venture leftward seldom into the cold; Thou hast made us 
I curl on the far right side, knees-to-elbows, shoulders hunched. So diverse, so various, 
1} But lately, sometimes, dreaming or forgetful, ¥ Yet in the image 
I reach a tentative toe into the cold, searching. - Of a Sire 
Who filled a universe 
i} I should be accustomed. With his creative fire. 
I slept years alone before, always in the middle. 
| Spread in summer, toes cramped by sheets tucked into the bottom. What father has supposed 
1} Curled in winter, snug, never reaching, surrounded by future. His child would grow to manhood 
‘| The toe leaving that cOcoon sought,no confirmation of emptiness. Only hearing and affirming? 
’ What sire could honor such a son? 
‘| More years I spent in the middle than on the right, touching. How could a mind that, 
| Yet it is the right I remember, Like a sponge, 
the small circle of warmth, the reality. Absorbs but never questions, 
But I cannot return there. Doubts , 
The middle is full now, only half-mine, Or wonders why 
reserved for him though empty, : Be offspring and apprentice 
a barrier I cannot cross. To a God? 
During those years I ventured leftward in the night, It may be, Lord, 
I too often read alone on the right, ' That thou canst never love me 
my legs curving downward to upright feet, covers tented about my With the calm relief 
waist. A father feels 
And reading until eyes blurred with sleep, I too often forsook the For his obedient child-- 
waiting and slept alone, on the right, The one who's never any trouble. 
: But stretched, confident of warmth when late, late he would come back, 
Creeping into the leftward side, seeking my reaching hand. But use me 
As a bridge 
I wonder at how seldom I saw him through that decade, how little I knew: To those more wayward still 
Monday was family night; Tuesday, politics; Wednesday, Explorers; Than I 
Thursday, Council meeting; Friday, classes; Saturday, full; I cannot give them all the answers; 
Sunday, Sunday. But they will not ask 
_I too often forsook the waiting and slept alone, on the right... . The ones who think they can. 
And now, alone there still, 
| of necessity, not weariness, Let me speak 
I curl, To thy lost sheep 
knees-to-elbows , As one who, 
shoulders hunched against the cold. Understanding how they went astray, 


Still loves the Shepherd. 


Judith L. Merrell 


Murrysville, Pennsylvania Margaret Munk 
vy y Silver Spring, Maryland 






Quiet Remeniscent Things 


lavender 
and gingham check 
bits of lace 
a door 
a window 
an old pine cupboard 
on which loving 
hands 
have stripped away 
layers of living 
to reach 


npeneaths Words Spoken by a Mother 
quiet ; to Her Newborn Son as ues 
reminiscent She Cuts the Umbilical: Cord : 


things 
I hesitate quivering 
Dianna Marian Black then lend you life 
Mapleton, Utah with obsidian slit 
Miay’soon you know our place. of birth 
coyote 
she-béar 
sands tone 
white shadows in the birch's bark 
/ outside, 
-life sings. our body to joy 
I tremble. 


*title taken from an Aztec poem 


Norman Mecham 
Logan, Utah 


Free wills in concert 

Focused through the lens of prayer 

Can burn a path through sham and doubt 
To let God's strength replace despair. 


Phyllis Kelly 
Pacific Palisades, Calif: 











NATIONAL EVENTS 


(1817-1825) James Monroe 
1820 Missouri Compromise 


1823 Monroe Doctrine 
(1825-1829) J. Q. Adams 
1825 Erie Canal opens for business 


(1829-1837) Andrew Jackson 


1830 First steam locomotive 





1831 Underground railway begun 
1832 Nullification crisis 


1834 McCormack reaper patented 


oR 


(1837-1841) Martin Van Buren 
1837 Economic depression 
(1841) W. H. Harrison 
(1841-1845) John Tyler 


= 


(1845-1849) J. K. Polk 


1845 Annexation of Texas 


1836 Siege of the Alamo 





1847 California gold rush 


@ 


1848 War with Mexico ended 


(1849-1850) Zachary Taylor 


(1850-1853) Millard Fillmore 
1850 Slavery compromise of 1850 





(1853-1857) Franklin Pierce 


1854 Kansas-Nebraska Act 
Republican Party organized 


(1857-1861) James Buchanan 


1859 John Brown raids Harper's 
Ferry 


1860 S. Carolina secedes 
(1861-1865) Abraham Lincoln 
1861 Civil War begins 
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1863 Emancipation Proclamation 
(1865-1869) Andrew Johnson 
1865 Surrender at Appomatox 


1868 First practical typewriter 


3 SESE 
>)) A CENTURY oF MoRMoN WoMEN: A @MPARATIVE CHRONOLOGY 
A SELECTIVE CHRONOLOGY of SIGNIFICANT DATES 1v MORMONDoM avp THe UNITED STATES 


WOMEN IN THE U.S. 


1820s Women organize missionary, 


temperance groups. Aid 


fallen women 


1826 Lowell textile mills open with 


jobs for wome 





1833 Philadelphia Female Anti- 
Slavery Society organized 


Crete 


1837 Mt. Holyoke opens 


1839 Margaret Fuller’s conversations 


1841 Dorothea Dix investigates 
jails & asylums 





AYYY 


1845 Lowell Female Labor Reform 
Assoc. organized 


1846 Sewing machine patented 


1848, Seneca Falls Convention 


ELIZAB N 
GEED) 
LUCRETIA MoT 


1849 Married women get property 
rights in N. Y. state. 
Safety pin patented 






1851 Uncle Tom’s Cabin published 
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1861 Sanitary Commission of 
Civil War 
Nursing care of soldiers 


1862 Co-ed land grant colleges 
begun 


1867 Alaska purchased from Russia c=—=3> 


1868 New England Women’s Club 
founded 
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LDS CHURCH EVENTS 


1820 First Vision 


WOMEN IN THE CHURCH 
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By 
lucy MAK SMITH 
Wis MOTHER 


1827 Joseph gets plates 


1830 Church of Jesus Christ of 
Latter-day Saints organized 
Book of Mormon published 
Kirtland period begins 

(1830-1844) Joseph Smith 


1831 Zion=Jackson County, Mo. 


1833 “Word of Wisdom” recorded 





1835 D, & C. published in Kirtland 
Quorum of Twelve organized 
First Quorum of Seventy. 
organized 


1836 Kirtland Temple dedicated 


1835 First book of hymns 
compiled by Emma Smith 
published 









1837 Exodus from Kirtland 


1838 Gov. Boggs orders Saints 
exterminated or expelled 
from Missouri 


1840 Nauvoo, the beautiful, 


chartered 
1841 Baptism for the dead 1841 Eliza R. Snow married 
introduced to Joseph Smith 


1842 Temple endowments begun 1842 Female Relief Society of 


Nauvoo organized 


1843 D & C 132 recorded— 
Celestial & Plural Marriage 
1844 Joseph Smith for President! 


Martyrdom of Joseph and Hyrum 
(1844-1877) Brigham Young 


1846 Nauvoo Temple dedicated 


1847 Trek West 
This is the place! 


1848 Treaty of Guadalupe-Hidalgo 
makes valley U.S. territory 
First visitation of crickets and 


seagulls 
SA \ 


1849 First statehood petition sent to 
Congress f 
Perpetual Emigrating Fund 
set up 


1850 Deseret News begins 
publication 
University of Deseret 
(U of U) chartered 





1852 Plural marriage publicly 
announced 


1853 First Relief Societies in Utah 
organized 





1856 1st handcarts leave Iowa City 
Reformation 


1857 Mtn. Meadows massacre— 
Utah War 






1862 Salt Lake Theatre dedicated 
and opened 





1862 Morrill Act—plural marriage 
prohibited 
bs 
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1865-76 Black Hawk War 











1867 Temple Square Tabernacle 1867 Relief Society organized under 
completed aN E. R. Snow 
ir 1868 ist R.S. hall dedicated—15th 
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1930- {937 
37-1945 
1945-1970 
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05-1929 “ZL 
1937 
(931-1948 
, 1948-961 
‘1961 - 9TZ 
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NATIONAL EVENTS 
(1869-1877) U. S. Grant 


1869 Transcontinental railway 
completed 
‘ oa 

~ 


x 
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1872 End of Tweed Ring in NYC 


1873 Severe financial panic 





1876 - Telephone patented 
Custer’s Last Stand 


(1877-1881) R. B. Hayes 





(1881) J. A. Garfield 
(1881-1885) Chester Arthur 


Skee 


(1885-1889) Grover Cleveland 
1886 Labor Unions organized 


(1889-1893) Benjamin Harrison 


1892 Gasoline automobile 
Riots, Homestead Steel 
Mills, PA. 


(1893-1897) Grover Cleveland 


1896 Klondike gold rush 
(1897-1901) William McKinley 





1897 First U.S. subway—Boston 
1898 Spanish-American War 


(1901-1909) T. Roosevelt 


1903 Wright Brothers flight 


1906 Pure Food & Drug Act 
(1909-1913) W. H. Taft 

1909 Model T Ford © 
1911 1st Transcontinental plane flight 


1912: Titanic sinks 


1914 Panama Canal completed 





t 


= Ro 
1916 National Park Service established 


1917 War ‘Over There” 


1920 18th & 19th Amendments— 
Prohibition and Women’s 
Suffrage 





COMPARATIVE CHRoNo Loay — CONTINUED 
18@9 - [920 


WoMEN IN THE U.S. 


1869 Wyoming women get the vote 
National Women’s Suffrage 
Assoc. & American Women’s 


Suffrage Assoc. founded 


1871 Michigan Med. School 


admits women 


1874 Women’s Christian Temperance 


Union 
Mary Baker Eddy founds 
Church of Christ, Scientist 


1875 





tt 
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1879 Belva Lockwood admitted to 
practice before Supreme Court 





1881 Clara Barton founds Red Cross; 


1889 Jane Addams moves into Hull 
House 

NWSA & AWSA merged. 
Becomes NAWSA 

Wyoming become state with 
women’s suffrage 


1890 
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1898 Charlotte Perkins Gilman 
publishes Women & Economics 


"ANYBODY CAN BE A MoTHER. 
AN (STER GW Be A MoTHER. 
THE DIFFiCuct THING IS TO BE 
A PERSON. ” 
Charlotte Parkins Gilman 


1903 National Women’s Trade Union 
League established 
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1911 Triangle Shirtwaist Factory 
Fire kills at least 145 


(1913-1921) Woodrow Wilson™ eGR 


uppity WolMeN, UNITE 
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LDS CHURCH EVENTS 


1869 Golden Spike driven at 1869 
Promontory Point completes 
transcontinental railroad 

N 7 
1870 
s 
ei 1871 
S 
- \ 1872 
f 

1874 United Order commences 

1875 YMMIA begins 

1876 Brigham Young founds BYU 1876 
with Karl G. Maeser, director 

(1877-1887) John Taylor 

1877 Stakes organized throughout 
Utah 
Brigham Young dies 

1878 

1879 Reynolds case—Supreme Court 1879 

upholds anti-polygamy laws 
1880 

1882 Edmunds Act—heavy penalties 1882 
for polygamy and cohabitation 

1884 Underground 

(1887-1898) Wilford Woodruff 

1887 Federal Edmunds-Tucker Act— 
disfranchised polygamists and 
all women 

1889 


1890 Manifesto—the practice of 
plural marriage is officially 
discontinued y 





1893 SL Temple dedicated 
Amnesty for polygamists, 
voting restrictions removed 





1894 Genealogical Society organized 
1896 
1897 Improvement Era first - 
published 
1898 
(1898-1901) Lorenzo Snow 
1900 
3 
(1901-1918) Joseph F. Smith 5 
¥ 1902 
1904 Joseph F. Smith delivers 
“Second Manifesto” 
SoSept 
F. 
SATA 
1914 
(1918-1945) Heber J. Grant 
1918 


1920 18th and 19th Amendments: 
National prohibition and 
women’s suffrage 
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1976 em; 


Retrenchment assoc. organized 
(precursor of MIA) 


Utah women VOTE! 


Women protest anti-Mormon 
Cullom Bill at Mass Meeting 


Woman's Exponent established 
Two women admitted to 
Utah bar 


Womans’ Commission Store 
founded 

R.S. asked to grow silk, store 
grain fi 


Aurelia Rogers founds Primary 


Ellis Shipp becomes M.D. 


E. B. Wells, Zina Y. Williams 
attend National Woman's 
Suffrage Conv. in Wash. 





Gen’ presidencies & central 
boards organized for R.S., MIA 
& Primary 


Deseret Hospital founded 
by Relief Society 








R.S. joins National Council 
of Women 


R.S. becomes Nat'l Woman’s 
Relief Society 





3 f { 
Women full voters in new 
state! 

Dr. Martha Hughes Cannon 

elected state senator 


R.S. Nurse School organized 
1st single lady missionaries 
called 


A black dress of Utah silk for 
Susan B. Anthony's birthday 


Children's Friend born 


R.S. begins uniform course 
of study 

Woman's Exponent discon- 
tinued; replaced by Relief 
Society Magazine 
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U.S. gov't buys R.S. wheat 
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Courtesy George E. Anderson collection, Harold B. Lee 
Library, BYU 


Claudia Bushman, edi tor, Mormon Sisters: Women in 
Early Utah, Emmeline Press, 1976, $4.95 (paper- 
back), $7.95 (hardback). 


I told the husband of the sick woman that but 
one thing was left to be done, which was to send 
for the sisters. The sisters came, washed, an- 
nointed and administered to her . . .'in three days 
she sat up and had her hair combed and soon recov- 
ered... 


So said Abigail Leonard's diary as quoted by 
Claudia Bushman, editor of this collection and 
author of its first.essay "Mystics and Healers," 
which recounts and dramatizes the common cry from 
thosé in trouble during Utah's early turbulence: 
Send for the Sisters! | And so the sisters were 
Sent for and collected in a treasure trove of a 
Source book for women's studies--Mormon and non- 
Mormon alike. It-is also an irivaluable gallery of 
models for mothers of daughters (and of sons, too!). 
After reading this book, no one will be able. to 
think of our gallant’ foremothers ‘as anything but 
bold and individualistic. And yet they moved al- 
ways in harmony with their brothers., spoke in de- 
fense of home and community, lived for their chil- 
dren, and left a legacy of luminous records. This 
book. is a fitting antidote to stories of death on 
the plains, of savagery and cannibalism, of bleak 
Prairie houses that so often have illustrated pio- 


| Neer histories of the. West. 


If Ihave a complaint, it is that the essays 
tend to make polygamy appear entirely too tenpt- 
ing: As Stephanie Goodson says in "Plural Wives," 
"The strong practical applications of polygamy, 


' . Coupled with the even stronger religious feelings 


about it, made the Principle, an anomaly in the 


Angela Barron McBride, The Growth and Development 
of Mothers, Harper and Row, New York, 1973, 158 pp., 
$6.95, 


. Angela Barron’ McBride has written an almost neg- 
ative little book about being a mother that left 
me with many positive feelings about myself. It 
is a’ grand extension of the Mother's Day talk I 
-always whisper to myself when the real ones are 
being preached over the pulpit. Mrs. McBride is 
the mother of two and a professor of psychiatric 
Nursing, and there was something very comforting 
in having her tell me: Who wouldn't opt for an 
eight-hour or even a fourteen-hour job in some 
office or factory, rather than feel responsible on 
@ roud-the-elock basis for keeping the whole fam- 
tly "nappy." ‘Talk about impossible jobs! ... 
How can you be an interesting person and not have 
moods? . . . When you are angry, depressed, and/or 
guilty, there are good reasons why. . .~. When you 
find tt difficult to "relax and enjoy your children," 
don't blame them for making you feel tense. Ask 
yourself, "Why am I trying so nard? Who do I want 
to please?" .. . The problem is that while we 
know children are individuals who rarely do what 
they are supposed to do, we still somehow expect 
that they will, and react strongly when they do 
not. . . . If Mother is someone who has to put off 
@ full life "until the children are grown up," how 
can that woman encourage growth? 

Somewhere there are mothers who are living “hap- 
pily ever after," just as they planned--who feel 


Send for the Sisters 


modern, civilized world, surprisingly successful." 
Why, I found myself thinking how great it would be 
to share the burdens: one wife could be the 
mother of the ward for my bishop husband, one 
could be the -mother of his children, and one could 
write the great Mormon novel! 

Since the discovery (or rediscovery) of our 
foremothers, their images tend.to suffer from the 
same problem as the larger-than-life heroes we 
were reared on; that is, they tend to be too 
strong and brave. That is why I was happy to 
learn that Susa Young Gates had experienced a ner- 
vous breakdown. Not that I would wish any ill to 
come to the redoubtable Susa, only that everything 
I have ever read of her before this presented her 
as an impossibly strong super-achiever, a veri- 
table Wonder Homan of the Mormons. 1 myself used 
to quote from her daybook to groups of tired sis- 
ters I was admonishing: "See, if Susa can do all 
that, surely you can at least keep a journal ay ee 
or suchlike. Blurbs in Church magazines never men- 
tioned that eight of those thirteen children died 
at an early age, and certainly nobody ever men- 
tioned her il] health. Now I find that we weak 
sisters can take heart. Even Susa suffered! 

And that's what I like about the book. for 
the most part the women sound inspiring, but human. 
Some of the essays overlap in my mind, however 
Chris Arrington's Midwives get mixed up with Bush- 
man's Healers, Heather Cannon's Politicians with 
Judith Dushku's feminists, Carrel Sheldon's Mormon 
Haters with Nancy Dredge's Victims of the Conflict. 
But perhaps that is because all the Mormon sisters 
did so many of the same things that the same names 
keep turning up. And perhaps this is a book better 
dipped into than read straight through. I suggest 
that the reader take one essay at a time and di- 
gest that. before moving on. 

Some digést better than others, of course. 
Bushman's excellent essay reminds us that our fore- 
mothers were visionary people, allowed to adimini- 
ster to the sick, but sensibly points out that 
most of the dreams, visions and healings were given 
for the comfort of the people, "touchstones in 
time of trial," but guaranteed no miraculous pro- 
tection in the future. 

Maureen Ursenbach Beecher, always a felicitous 
writer, gives the formidable Eliza R. Snow a body 
and voice and.‘is frank about her poetry--it wasn't 
very good... Presidentess Snow (as she liked to call 
herself) came.easily to the "habit of authority," 
organizing everybody and everything, and always 
willing to bow to the Priesthood. 

The struggles of Utah's early women teachers are 
vividly recounted by Jill Mulvay. She points out 
that, although women were early teachers and prin- 
Cipals, "it would be years before a woman's profes- 
Sional future in education extended further." In 
Speaking ofthe. accomplished Mary Cook, "There was 
One respect in which she was not qualified: she 
was not a male." Nulvay notices that although 
doors were not: opened, many windows were, and 
"practically forced into teaching . . . by a need 
‘to-earn a living and a dedication to universal edu- 
cation, Mormon women found rich rewards." 

Courtship mores are interestingly expounded by 
Stephanie Goodson ("Plural Wives"). The resulting 
prosecution through the media ("Mormon Haters” by 
Carrel Sheldon). and by the government (“Victims of 


the best. when ‘they are pregnant--whose children 

are bringing them nothing but happiness. This book 
May not be for them. The author feels that mother- 
hood is a “mixed bag," full of conflicting emotions. 
She urges us to examine our “normal/crazy" feel- 
ings and learn from them, to be aware of what we 
actually feel and. how we think we should’ feel. We 
should not. think that, as mothers, we are "already 
grown up, adequate, or mature," but realize that 
we, like our children, are continually growing and 
deve loping. 

This is an intensely personal book, full of ex- 
Periences and shared feelings. It is also scholar- 
ly, with well-chosen quotations from an extensive 
bibliography. With the help of other authors, firs. 
McBride points out the "Motherhood Mystique" we all 
grow up with and. compare ourselves to every day. 
This teads her to. ask many important ques tions 
about what, as mothers, we should really expect of 
ourselves. She seems very able in isolating and 
expressing her own emotions, though she is some- 
times sarcastic-and tends, I think, to exaggerate 
her feelings in an effort to "tell it like it iset 

Several of her ideas may grate on the Mormon 
reader, such as,-"No matter how much you want moth- 
er to love you’ without reservations of any kind, it 
cannot happen, because she is not even a little bit 
divine." Or her idea that any negative or even 
violent emotions we may have are "normal." It's 
how we act on them that counts. "There is little 
difference between my wrath and that of the mother 
of a battered child, but the difference in how we 


the Conflict" by Nancy Dredge) remind me that 
polygamy did have some drawbacks after all! As I 
have already intimated, Carolyn Person's version 
of Susa Young Gates is a fine essay, and I am glad 
to have Judith Dushku's straight record of Utah's 
often misunderstood feminists, who demonstrated 
their feminism in three areas: “publishing, grass- 
roots organizing and in personal association with 
national women's rights leaders." The latter asso- 
ciation, steadfastly ignored in other accounts of 
the period, is a welcome addition to my knowledge. 

I am especially indebted to Cheryl] Lynn May and 
Laurel Ulrich for fresh analyses of the Relief So- 
ciety ("Charitable Sisters") and Mormon fiction 
"Fictional Sisters"). 

May emphasizes the "semi-independent power" of 
the early Relief-Society, with its special programs 
in- nursing and obstetrics (leading to the Deseret 
Hospital and milk depots for undernourished chil- 
dren); its granaries for the victims of the San 
Francisco earthquake and the Chinese famine; its 
Own magazine and even its own separate meeting 
halls--complete with quilting frames, tables, 
Stoves and chests. What's more, the early Society 
was financially independent. 

Not so today: The scope has “narrowed consid- 
erably . . . and the degree of autonomy . °° 
greatly reduced." Some wards do not even have a 
real Relief Society room anymore! This thoughtful 
essay is as bold as the original Mormon sisters 
were, and I suggest the modern Relief Society use 
this essay and its sisters in next year's lesson 
Plans. 

Laurel Ulrich entertainingly delineates femi- 
nine Mormon stereotypes through her study of twenty- 
two Mormon novels, including the familiar ones of 
Whipple, Sorensen, Fisher, Kennelly and Laxness. 
There is the Earth Mother: "To them religion is 
just a big lap." There is Pandora, who "brings 
the disruption of individualism and desire” to the 
strict Victorian pioneers; and the Virtuous Victims 
"content to dust the parlor" but whose "virtue is 
a cloak for repressions." And with nice irony: "The 
idea that a Mormon wife might have had mor€ to oc- 
cupy her than sagebrush and the number of favors 
bestowed next door has not had wide circulation.” 

She chooses three books, however, as "well worth 
the time": Whipple's Géant Joshua, Sorensen's The 
Evening and the Morning and Laxness' Paradise Re- 
claimed. Her appraisals of these books in the 
light of women's studies is also well worth the 
time. 

The entire collection. is engagingly illustrated 
with the faces and forms of some famous and some 
unknown Mormon sisters of the early day, and the 
study is prefaced by a helpful chart in which Mor- 
mon events and women's events are cross-referenced 
to line up with national events. 

I understand that this book represents the 
maiden voyage of the new Emmeline Press. May such 
a cottage industry (if I may mix metaphors). thrive 
and grow into a whole village, even a city! Mor- 
mon writers need publishers and Mormon readers need 
books like this. I therefore advise all to send 
for the Sisters at Emmeline Press, 95 Irving Street, 
Cambridge, Mass. 02138 


Mary L. Bradford 
Arlington, Virginia 


Mothers Are Growing Up,Too 


handle our rage is tremendous." 

The author concedes that "women's liberation-type 
thinking" has occupied an important place in her 
consideration of sexual role identification. ‘As my 
sister said in a recent letter, "Reading such (wom- 
en's liberation-type) things" always makes her 
“feel vaguely uncomfortable.” Personally, I found 
it very thought-provoking, but others may disagree 
too strongly to enjoy it. On the other hand, I 
was a little uncomfortable with some of her descrip- 
tions of the sexual awakening of her five-year-old 
daughter. She seemed quicker to attach a Sexual 
Connotation to her daughter's behavior than I would 
be. "when I watch my daughter stroke the silky 
binding of her blanket in a blatantly erotic fash- 
jon..." is an example. Quotes from her daugh- 
ter, such as, "I just hada silly thought; I was 
thinking what it would be like to take a nap with 
Uncle Phil," or "Daddy, I love your ties, your 
shirts, your pants, and your body," made me tend to 
agree when she said, "I begin to wonder if I am egg- 
ing her on in some unknown way to.act out my labid- 
inal fantasies." : 

Actually, I loved the book--for what it made me 
feel and understand about myself, for the kinship 
Mrs. McBride made me feel for her and all mothers 
who are struggling, like me, to "grow up." I was 
inspired in the beginning by her dedication: "For 
my husband, Bill. By asking me 'What do you want 
to do next' he made’me aware of my future." 


Marti Sorensen Lythgoe 


» - >" Abington, Mass. 
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jJuanita Brooks, Emma Lee, Utah State University 
Press, 1975, 113 pages. 





























The female side of Church history--the experi-. 
ences of early female converts and their part in 
juilding up the new Church and the west--has often 
been either ignored or romanticized by historians 
lof Mormon history. Happily that trend is now be- 
ginning to change, as Juanita Brooks' most recent 
book “mma Lee demonstrates. 

The story of Emma Batchelor Lee, one of the 
Wives of John D, Lee, is important because it. 
chronicles the life of an ostensibly “average” 
member of the Church. Unlike Eliza R. Snow, 
Emmeline B. Wells, Susa Young Gates and other 
Hwell-publicized early Church women, Emma is not 
notable for her role as a Church organizer, but 
represents the many stalwart women who carved 
their small kingdoms alone on the frontier, whose 
lvaliancy was measured not by Church service but 
by their endurance, their loyalty to their hus- 
jbands, and their resourcefulness in coping with 
heveryday life. 

Unlike her husband, a prolific writer, Emma 
jleft no journals. We see her fleetingly in her 
shusband's journals and in a few extant letters she 
jwrote to him. All the more credit goes to Juanita 
rooks for piecing together such a warm and realis- 
ic portrait of this woman from so little. 

Although only twenty-one and newly arrived from 
i England, Emma Batchelor, along with hundreds of 
Jother idealistic converts, crossed the plains in 
Jone of the ill-fated handcart companies. Al though 
jshe later admitted that they were wrong to disre- 
gard counsel and leave so late in the season, and 
confessed that she could “hardly stand" to go to 
24th of July celebrations and that the handcart 
song made her “positively sick," she was the kind 
of person who “pulled my full share at the cart 
every day. When we came to a stream, I stopped 
and took°éff my shoes and stockings and outer 
skirt and put them on top of the cart. Then after 
I got the cart across, I came back and carried lit- 
tle Paul over on my back." 

Obviously a hard worker, Emma was also very 
much: in control of her own life. She appealed to 
Church authorities and got out of an uncomfortable 
Situation in the house where she was supposed to 
serve for a year--and, most likely, marry the 
household head, which did not appeal to her. Emma 
was quick to make decisions. Although he was sev- 
eral years her senior, Emma was instantly attract- 
ed to John D. Lee, while he.was on a trip in Salt 
Lake from his southern home, and a month later be- 
came his seventeenth wife. Their marriage was 
more than one of convenience: she loved, defended, 
and followed her husband through eighteen years of 
Marriage. As she said to her son years later, 
"Your father is a man of God. I knew it the in- 
Stant I heard him speak. I loved him from the 
minute I saw him and would have married him right 
then, if he'd asked me. And I've never been sorry-- 
not once--that I am his wife." This she could say 
in spite of the Mountain Meadows Massacre, which 
had taken place a year before she met him, but 
which was to haunt them throughout their married 
life, and their descendants after them. 

John Lee notes in his diary, "Emma is the Ist 
English girl that has been given to me in the Cove-_ 
nant of the P.H., & a more kindhearted, industri- 
ous & affectionate wife I have never had. She 
Covenanted to follow me through Poverty, priva- 
tion, or affliction to the end of her days & I be- 
lieve that her intentions real and her integrity 
true." He soon realized how lucky he had been, 
for Emma always did more than her share of work, 
and largely took over the cooking for the huge 
household. She also uncomplainingly followed her 
husband on several moves, once after having lived 

in a new home for only a few months. Because of 
the vacillations in Lee's status and favor in the 
eyes of his superiors, each move was always a step 
down, until she even lived for awhile in a wagon 
in the dead of winter along the Colorado, at a 
place fittingly called Lonely Dell. Because her 
husband had to see to his other families and was 
often in hiding, Emma had to learn to operate a 
ferry over the often treacherous river, raise all 
of the food, and care and feed her family alone. 

Emma showed resourcefulness in her lonely posi- 
tion as matriarch of her home on more than one oc- 
casion. When a dam broke, taking with it all 
their water, she saved the trees and vines by hav- 
ing her children form a water brigade and hand 
water the roots of all the trees for several days 
in a row. Another time, after having been frighten- 
ed by the unusual actions of the usually friendly 
Indians, she took her family down to their camp 
and gave herself and her family into the protec- 
tion of the chief and proceeded to lay out their 
bedding for a night on the ground. The Indians 
left before daybreak. ; 

Emma defended her husband's property and good 
name on more than one occasion. She once accused 
two men of fabricating a letter which told Lee to 
get out of town. In the process, she was. charged 
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with “unChristian-like behavior" in the presence of 
her bishop and was ordered to be rebaptized. Emma 
submitted, asking only that she could choose who 
would rebaptize her--and asked for, of course, the 
Same bishop who had required her to enter the icy 
river. Another time Emma and a sister wife poured 
hot water on a man who came to chop down Lee's 
trees. Later on, she whipped one of Lee's jailers 
who referred to her as "one of John Lee's whores." 

Besides a convincing picture of Emma, this 
book also gives us many insights into John D. Lee-- 
the relationship he has with his wives (oddly re- 
mote and formal; he even confuses at one point 
whether Emma is his sixteenth or seventeenth wife); 
his rigid patriarchal views (he rebukes his wives 
as if they were children); his gift of prophecy 
(as evidenced by his prediction of Emma's twin 
girls and the death of Brigham Young); his willing- 
hess to accept the judgments and advice--even his 
excommunication--of the brethren and still remain 
faithful (he continued to pay his tithing after his 
excommunication); his strange but loving attitude 
towards his children (in one place he refers to 
Emma's children as “my son and her daughters") ; 
his willingness to rebuild in new places over and 
Over again; and his desire to "face the music" 
instead of running like all the other Mountain 
Meadows Massacre men. We also see how his pros- 
Perity and property were responsible for the jeal- 
Ousy of some people, who would have been just as 
happy to have him out of the way. On his various 
moves, for example, Lee was robbed by neighbors 
several times (they used his excommunication as an 
excuse). Some slanting of his and others' motives 
is possible, but Brooks holds any justification of 
Lee down to a surprisingly bare minimum; one must 
conmend her objectivity. In any case, a person's 
Opinion as to the guilt or innocence of: Lee is not 
detrimental to the story of Enma and her husband; 
easily as hard to bear as his excommunication and 
eventual execution was the fact of living under 
the pale of the Mountain Meadows Massacre for al- 
most twenty years, and Brooks easily enables us to 
sympathize with the Lees for this. 

Emma Lee is also interesting from the stand- 
point of seeing the inner workings of a large 
polygamous family; the fondness, as well as the 
altercations, between sister wives; and the diffi- 
culty of financially supporting such large numbérs 
of people. We also get fascinating glimpses into 
nineteenth century households and housekeeping and, 
when Emma delivers her sixth child with only the 
help of her oldest son, interesting details of 
birth preparation. We also see interesting little 
insights into Brigham Young's personality, his 
propensity to travel in style, and his need to be 
obeyed. Also interesting is the vast difference 
between his private and public treatment of Lee. 

Emma Lee ptesupposes some knowledge of the events 
and people involved in the Mountain Meadows Massa- 
cre, which turns out to be a fault of the book. 
Names are introduced with no explanation about 
their relation to Lee; an example-is the enmity 
between Lee and Erastus Snow, which is never ex- 
Plained. Other tidbits tantalize us, such as the 
introduction of Louisa Free, “who had Previously 
been Lee's favorite wife." Brooks offers little 
editorial comment on her characters, which some- 
times makes one wish she would speculate a bit. 

For example, Emma's reaction to Lee's excommunica- 
tion is ignored. Confusing jumps and inattention 
to dates and writing mechanics are also somewhat 
distracting. However, Brooks! very readable prose, 
though sloppy in places, rises above itself in the 
very poignant recounting of Emma's loneliness at 
Lonely Dell and her description of her new dus ty- 
red home. 
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In a postscript chapter, Brooks tells about the 
rest of Emma's life, her remarriage to a man named 
French, and her legendary accomplishments as “Doc- 
tor French" to the inhabitants of Winslow, Arizona. 
Knowing her past history, it does not seem surpris- 
ing that the Winslow Mail should say at her pass- 
ing, "She was filled to overflowing with the milk 
of human kindness. No matter how inclement the 
weather, or what hour of the day or night she was 
always ready to respond to the call of the afflict- 
ed, whether rich or poor." The irony lies in the 
fact that no one in Winslow, and indeed, few people 
at all, did know the real story behind Emma Lee, 
and we are grateful to Juanita Brooks for piecing 
together for us this story of a frontier wife's 
courage. 

NTD 





Catastrophe Catalogue 


Louise E. Nelson, Project. Readiness, Horizon Pub- 
lishers, 1975, 270 pages, $6.95. 


Contemplating the apocalypse has become a popu- 
lar Mormon pastime. If you want to do it in style, 
consult Louise Nelson's Project: Readiness. The 
book is a complete compendium on disaster and how 
to live with it. 

Ms. Netson begins with the basics: blizzard 
safety, flood precautions, food storage. Then she 
throws in some unexpected extras: brining and pick- 
ling, how to smoke ham, digging a vegetable pit, 
making leather moccasins. She not only discusses 
food spoilage, she points out the difference be- 
tween pink and green mold. For stored items she 
includes an extensive list of basic recipes that 
is worth the price of the book. 

When the holocaust comes, Ms. Nelson wants to 
do more than just subsist. She wants to live in 
style. She plans to make herself hats and mittens, 
and she even has plans for games and entertainment. 

Though her writing style is as dry as the Gobi 
Desert, the information she has rounded up is in- 
valuable. Her book brought me to this conclusion: 


when the curtain is on its way down, I am going to 
make my way to Louise Nelson's house NO MATTER 
WHAT! 


Chris Rigby Arrington 
Detroit, Michigan 
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Fiction 


Wheat is for Man 


When I startled myself awake, it was cold in 
the room. White fog was creeping in under the 
window and rolling down the wall. I said the date 
to myself, October 20, 1973. Then I tugged a 
little on the sash, and it kabanged up, flapping 
around some before it would be still. I looked 
out into the white air and could barely see that 
he was still there, sitting on his hands on top of 
the biggest pile. The fog seemed to sort of wash 
around him, across his face, along his arms. 

Swanee, one of our cats, came galloping right 
Out of the fog towards my window. She jumped up 
on the ledge and licked at my nose, which was on 
the other side of the glass from her tongue. I 
counted her eyes, two. I knew Cordelia would be 
sitting on her little horse blanket watching the 
fuzz on T.V. and waiting for cartoons to begin. 
She had a very poor sense of time. Whenever she 
woke up in the night she thought it must surely be 
time for morning, and she would then stagger out to 
her little spot. She had saved out the little 
horse blanket from the Allens' shed before they 
burned it down, and she thought it brought her good 
luck. She is a saver, a hoarder. 

My dad and I are counters. When he came in to 
breakfast I said, “How long were you out there?" 
It looked funny to see a dark tan on someone who 
had just come in from the cold. 

“Two hours and twenty minutes," he said. 
a couple handfuls of ground wheat into boiling wa- 
ter while he toasted too many slices of wholewheat 
bread. 

After the prayer, I said, “How Many sections 
are there in the Doctrine and Covenants?" 

"One hundred and thirty-six," he said. 

“And what do they say about wheat?" I asked. 

1 knew from my dad that the scriptures say some- 
thing about everything. 

"Ophelia, you're old enough to read them for 
yourself. Why don't you?" he said. 

"Aw, I'm too lazy, but I've been thinking about 

Maybe I will when I turn fifteen in. . . 45 
days." 

Dad said, “Well, there's the parable of the 
wheat and the tares, and there's the part in the 
Word of Wisdom that says wheat is for man. That's 
why I grow it." He paused. “Eating this wheat 
mush will give you health. in your navel." 

"It will?" T said. I looked down at my t-shirt 
covered tummy. 

I noticed that as the food was passed to Cor- 
delia she put it.all on the floor by her chair, 
her usual trick. I guess she was afraid she 
wouldn't get enough. "Sorry," she said when she 
saw me looking. She quickly returned the things to 
the table. 

Dad hadn't sold yet, because, like he said, how 
‘could a man pay his expenses on a dollar fi fty a 
bushel? Besides, I think it gave him some sort of 
comfort to know the grain was piled out there in 
the yard in eleven huge heaps with canvas nailed 
down over them. He loved the stuff. 

When I was little he used to take me out to the 
field with him. In the Spring we would lie on our 
stomachs day after day and look out across the 
ground to see if the little stubs had started to 
show yet. Then one day we'd see the green there 
looking like velvet that's been rubbed bare in 
spots. That would get us both very excited, and we 
would sometimes dance a little Jig together. He 
stopped taking me to the field with him when I 
turned nine years old. He stopped jigging with me 
then, too, I guess because he thought I was old 
enough to understand how ridiculous it might look. 
What he didn't know was I understood that long be- 
fore I was nine. 

Mom died in 1968, and it was then that dad 
started sitting out on the wheat piles sometimes. 
It was like his only comfort. He would go out in 
the early hours of the morning or sometimes after 
dinner or when he had finished working on the bud- 
get with me. We are both good at math. 

Cordelia is good at Saving things. Like this 
morning, after we finished breakfast, she decided 
to show me her most secret collection of things. 

It was hidden inside the T.V., a small box wedged 
in under the back panel. See how clever? I never 
would have thought to look there. 

Inside the box was a miniature bar of Ivory soap, 
a brittle chocolate-covered ant, and a chain of 
WrigTey gum wrappers that she told me was five feet 
four inches just like mama was. There were some 
Scraggly cherry pits that Cordelia couldn't remem- 
ber why she had saved, and a little tuft of hair 
from one of our cats, Professor Puck, who got 
caught in the plow last spring. Then there was a 
white envelope with dried, gnarled wheat Sprouts 
Crawling around in it. A rustly note inside said, 
“March 15, 1968 Dearest Miriam, (That was my moth- 
er.) Here is a sample of our spring wheat. 1 
can't plant it until you come back from the hospi- 
tal to us. It's winter here without you. The in- 
side of my heart is brown today, but it will be 
greener than a blossoming field when you are well 
again. I love you. Jason. (That's my father. )" 

I said, "Delia, where did you get this letter?" 

"I saved it out when dad threw away mom's things 
after the funeral," she said. 

"You're the best saver I ever met," I said. 

Then we. went out and picked the last apples off 
our two trees. 

Dad came in early for dinner, fixed it himself 
instead of waiting for me to do it. I could tell 
he wasn't feeling very good, because he didn't pay 
attention to what“he was cooking. He made some 


I threw 


horrible, gritty brown gravy for the potatoes. It 
tasted to me like Elmer's glue with lumps in it. 
(I tasted Elmer's glue once in second grade.) I 
asked him what kind of gravy it was. He just said, 
"Wheat is for man," and I took the hint. 

After dinner we consulted on the budget. We 
are both good at stretching it. He read me the 
figures for last month's bills, and I added them 
up to $889.72. Dad just sighed. I didn't dare ask 
him if the budget could stretch just a teeny bit 
further to cover the modeling clay I'd wanted for 
so long. I knew dad needed a new suit and shoes 
and leather gloves and a welder's mask, and he 
hadn't even started to pay for the fertilizer yet. 
On my pad I figured our income around, and I 
couldn't cover anything more than our groceries 
and one leather glove. * 


I said, “What if we had a million dollars?" 
hoping that would make him feel better. 

He scribbled around on the paper for a minute 
and then said, "I guess we'd just keep on farming 
until it was all used up," and he was looking at 
me through the side of his eye. 

"We'll have to sell," I said. 

"You think so, huh." 

"What else is there?" 

"I don't think we have to sell for $1.50, not 
now or ever. All we do is make some middle man 
richer and ourselves poorer. I don't sweat for 
them. For us I do it." And by morning light he 
was still sitting out there on his hands. (Octo- 
ber 21, 1973, I said to myself.) He was looking 
up at the pinpointed sheens from the fading stars, 
and at the time I thought he must have been cutting 
the pie of our budget into eights and sixteenths in 
his mind. There was dew on his face too. Swanee 
was curled up on the edge of the canvas switching 
her tail in rhythm with the rising sun, a slow to 
the left and a crawl] to the right and a little 
twitch or two. Then the sun finally pulled free of 
the mountain and twitched itself into full view, 
and dad came in for breakfast. There were only 
four stars left in the West by then. 

While I chewed on my mush, dad buttered some 
more toast and Cordelia put the milk and Sugar on 
the floor by her chair. 

Dad said, "Ophelia, will you come out with me 
today? I'm tired of being out there with only the 
John Deere for company." 

I said, "Sure I will,” and I danced a jig in my 
mind. 

My job that day was to ride on the planter so I 
could signal him if the seed got clogged. I watch- 
ed the dirt turned up by the diggers; it went in a 
khaki brown and rolled out hallelujah black, rich 
and moist. It was like hypnotism to see it turning 
over, like hypnotism. Then it was lunch, and he 
shared his ham and cheese with me. In my excite- 
ment I had forgotten to make a lunch for myself. 

He walked around the pickup with an apple in one 
hand pulling up weeds with the other. He never 
could be still in the field. 

The crisp air had numbed my hands by nightfall. 
I must have watched at least a million or So seeds 
Slide down the funnel into their black holes, and 
then I, too, was sure we wouldn't sell. 

Things got real winterish after my birthday. 

Dad gave me some modeling clay out of which I de- 
cided to make a man's weatherbeaten face’ and two 
strong hands. There would be no gloves on the 
hands. Cordelia gave me the F and V volumes of the 
encyclopedia, which she saved out from a box of 
things Mr. Ruger had Put behind his grocery store 
to be thrown away. 

That winter was a long one. We parched wheat 
eight times between December first and March first. 
That was a new record. In March Cordelia brought 
home three kittens that she saved away from Mr. 
Albiston who told her he was going to put them in 


@ gunny sack and whack them around with a shovel if, 


she didn't take them. 


That made seven cats that 
we had all together. 
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EXPONENT II 


When it was really spring, dad started into his 
jolly-time singer routine. He would get up early, 
start playing 1930 hits on the piano and singing at 
the top of his lungs. He would then lark around in 
the kitchen and leap off the porch instead of using 
the stairs. Spring. 

He invited me out with him almost every Saturday, 
and when the green shoots finally peeked out, we 
toasted each other with bottles of Squirt and Nes- 
bitt's Orange. He began telling me the secrets of 
his business as we drove from house to field and 
field to house: when to plant, how deep, how to 
develop new strains of wheat, when’ to sell. 

Last year's crop was still under canvas by our 
house, but the price was going up, up to $2.60, up 
to $4.20, up to $5.75. We sold. 


Dad has gloves now, and I do the budget almost 
all by myself. I know he feels good that our mon- 
ey doesn't have to be stretched around like before, 
but the day the men came with the truck and the 
grain auger to haul the wheat away, he wasn't too 
cheerful. 

I watched them from inside the house where I was 
modeling-the body of a farm girl with health in her 
Ophelia was helping dad save out a little 
grain for ourselves, but I think she was more in 
the way than anything. Every once in a while dad 
would stop shoveling and run a little of the gold 
stuff through his fingers. He would look at the 
men loading the truck as if he might just run over 
there and shout something out at them. Just before 
they left, they gave him a check for the whole 
amount. 

Right now it's May 30th, 1974, about 5:00 in the 
morning. I'm reading in the Doctrine and Covenants, 
and Cordelia is watching the fuzz on T.V. It's not 
full light outside yet, but I can make him out 
clearly, sitting there on the ground where the 
Wheat used to be watching the stars fade. I used 
to think he went out there to think about the 
budget or the price of wheat, but I guess there 
were other things in his heart. 

It really says what he told me it would in the 
Word of Wisdom, about wheat I mean. 


Chris Rigby Arrington 
Detroit, Michigan 
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For this issue of Exponent II, three sisters 
nave addressed themselves to the question, "Have 
‘current discussions on changing sex-roles signi fi- 
‘eantly altered the ways you are trying to raise 
‘your daughters and sons? If so or tf not, why? 

If 80, in what ways? How has the gospel influ- 
jenced you in regard to making decisions about 
this?" ALL three have concluded that they differ 
the way they raise thetr sons from thé way they 
‘raise thetr daughters, but their experiences nave 
es been the same in other ways. Afton J. Vay of 











Annadale, Va., writes: 


bE It would be simple if attitudes were developed 
by toys, books, and social studies units as some 
fesinist groups insist. I would then supply my 
little girl with an equal supply of dolls and 
dishes, books and doctor kits, and play some Helen 
Reddy records and some Tabernacle Choir records 
We background inspiration. Then, as she grew 

old r, I would send her to school, where she would 
read from non-sexist textbooks, and balance the 
expe’ 





wience with weekly trips to Primary and Sun- 
ei School, where she could learn about the Priest- 
ood and motherhood. 
But woe! Those who should know, and those of 
us who can see, agree that attitudes are not 
ltaught by materials or carefully planned units of. 
study. They are assimilated from the all-powerful 
ignificant others" in the child's life. And, 
ven help us, for the average little girl, 
Mother is the most significant "other" there is: 
~ Soon after my daughter was born I read an ar- 
cle in a newstand women's magazine by a mili- 
int feminist. By militant, I mean that she was 
gainst men, marriage, and anyone unenlightened 
jough to bother with either one of them, She 
tributed her feelings to the years at home with 
a demanding father and an unhappy, submissive 
ler. It was then that I decided that no daugh+ 
er of mine would have such bitter memories. 
Even at that youthful period of my life I knew 
lat the place to start was not to attempt. to 
change my (handsome, intelligent, honest, indus- 
us, but, yes ... .) demanding husband. ity 
was to be sure that I did not appear to be 
unhappy, submissive mother. Fresh out of 
graduate school with a degree in the behavioral 
Sciences, I buried my diploma in the cedar chest 
and set out to act the part of the happy but sub- 
missive wife. 
_ You can guess the seven years that followed. 
The assertive, with-it graduate student did not 
suddenly turn into the serene but creative home- 
ker. There were the spurts of creative homemak- 
ing, with the spotless house, the decorated cook- 
jes, and the freshly hung wallpaper in the nursery. 
There were the part-time jobs at the local univer- 
Sity, and the frustration of knowing that this was 
not the time for demanding outside interests. 
There were occasional tears of despair, when I 
asked myself, “Why are you getting fat and depress- 
@d when this is what you've wanted and hoped for 
all your life?" 

My response to the magazine article mentioned 
above is an indication that the current emphasis 
On women's rights has made me more aware of the 
‘importance of teaching, of showing, my daughter 
that being a woman can be an interesting, reward- 
ing experience. It troubles me that I think of 
it that way, because I am not worried about teach- 
ing my son that being a man can be rewarding and 
interesting. With him it is more a matter of help- 
‘ing him to cope with the more universal issue of 
being a mortal, and the less universal issue of 
being a Latter-day Saint, with all the privileges 
and responsibilities of Church membership, coupled 
with a feeling of warmth and brotherhood for human- 
ity in general. But daughters, it seems, and es- 
Pecially daughters of striving and questioning 
Mothers, have to be taught to love womanhood: 

__in Some ways I identify strongly with the wom- 
nS movement, but there are some ideas within 
ti € movement which I, as a serious Latter-day 
'|Saint, cannot identify with. There is no doubt 
that although I want desperately to teach my 
Maughter to be a happy, fulfilled human being, 
‘T hope that she will come out of this experience 
alled childhood wanting the fulfillment that comes 
from being a dedicated wife and mother. I am try- 
‘ing to convey to her that this is a first choice 
(to aim for, while I help her to explore a host 
Of possibilities as second and third choices, and 
0 prepare herself to be the happy, complex, ever- 
Progressing adult that she should be no matter 
what her long-term career. 
 hhether my commitment to the idea that wifehood 
‘and motherhood should be first choice and top 
‘Priority comes from my understanding of the gospel, 
‘Wy Own early childhood training and examples, or 
from an inner force (the light of truth?) would 
be Impossible to determine, because the three are 
$0 Closely interwoven in my case. I do know that 
ty heart sank when Kristin announced, during a 
tae When I was having a struggle within myself as 
N rae direction 1 should take career-wise, that 
a 
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a had decided that she didn't want to be a mommy 
ter all. “What have I done wrong?" I asked my- 


h Then I remembered her second grade teacher 
Ting me that they were doing a "Free to be You 

§ nie unit provided by a federal grant that week. 
ae a few days she was back playing with her 


x Roles and Parenting 


dolls after soccer practice. 

I believe that the current emphasis on changing 
sex-roles has affected my behavior toward my son 
more than toward my daughter. Kristin is a free 
spirit, and she would have been her own woman no 
Matter what age she was born to, I believe. But I 
often find myself correcting my son for chauvinis- 
tic assumptions about his sister or me. 

I have made a lot of mistakes; who hasn't. Who 
knows whether it would have been better to discuss 
with them my frustrations about being stuck in the 
Suburban mold and not being able to identify com- 
pletely with the Relief Society image, or whether 
the experience of seeing me grope, grow, fall be- 
hind, and finally come out victorious will help 
Provide the kids with a feasible model for their 
Own struggles? My glaring mistakes were trying 
to act like something foreign to my character, and 
thinking that I had to find one image of the real 
me. Now that I have discovered that I am a crea- 
tive cookie-baker and wallpaperer (sometimes), an 
assertive professional woman (sometimes), a suppor- 
tive wife (when occasion demands), and a dedicated 
Relief Society education counselor (most of the 
time), and not just one of the above, I've reached 
a starting point towards teaching my daughter what 
being a woman is all about. (Incidentally, accord- 
ing to the books, her formative years are over!) 


Another mother, Shirley S. Griffin, writes to 
us from Sacramento, California. She says: 


Children are children. Each one should be en- 
couraged to enlarge and expand his own interests, 
talents, abilities. This has long been my belief; 
it is the way I was raised. My task has been sim- 
ple so far, for my daughter chooses doll-play and 4 
dress-up, ballet and artistic endeavors--the so- 
called "feminine" interests--whereas my three sons 
enjoy soccer, baseball, chess and other games--so- 
called "masculine" activities. As a result of 
some articles I read a few years ago, I have con- 
sciously tried to avoid stereotyped chores at home 
(boys take out the garbage, girls set the table), 
and have talked in terms of our daughter becoming 
a doctor, not a nurse, should she be inclined in 
that direction. But I rejoice that Laura shows 
girlish talents and interests, for I believe this 
will. minimize her conflicts in years to come. 

I wholeheartedly concur with gospel teaching 
that a mother's place is at home with her family, 
and I believe it is important for my daughter to 
see that I am happy as a wife-mother--though this 
May not be a life-time role. It is equally crucial 
for our sons to see that their father honors his 
paternal responsibilities and does not take them 
lightly. Recently, however, I have become aware 
that while there are many LDS models held up to 
boys and young men (a long line of professional 
LDS athletes, LDS government leaders, etc.), there 
are few LDS women models to inspire our girls, and 
none to my knowledge that offers feasible alterna- 
tives to wife-mother roles for girls not married 
or for women whose chickens have flown the nest 
Lately I consulted four or five popular Church 
books: geared to our youth and found no more than 
half a dozen inspiration stories for girls, while 
there were easily twenty-five or thirty that fea- 
tured LDS male "heroes." Why aren't there more 
books like Carol Lynn Pearson's Vaughters of Light? 
I conclude that while my three sons expand their 
horizons in scouting and priesthood programs, my 
daughter will be exposed primarily to homemaking 
ideals and skills, and therefore my efforts must 
compensate for this relatively one-sided Church 
approach. For whether or not she spends some years 
at home mothering, she will need a variety of 
goals and interests in order to make her entire 
life full and rich. 


Bonnie P. Horne has three daughters and two sons 
and lives in Watertown, Mass. Sne is on the staff 
of Exponent Il. She writes: 


Three of my children are already teenagers, so 
my decisions about childrearing were made long 
before the issue of sex-roles became an important 
topic for discussion. However, having listened to 
much of what has been said, I feel that I would 
make the same decisions today that I made long 
ago. I feel good about the way we have treated 
our children, and I believe and hope that they all 
feel good about themselves. 

Basically, I always believed that our children 
should be treated as nearly equally as possible 
when it came to home responsibilities and work. 
All of them were asked to do the same kinds of 
jobs and were given the same kinds of chances for 
lessons and development experiences. My girls 
never did more or less housework than my boys. I 
was aware, however, that society would encourage 
my sons more in their pursuit of careers and edu- 
cation. So I consciously took more pains to 
point out opportunities for intellectual and per- 
sonal growth to my girls, and I tried to be es- 
pecially sensitive to signs that they were being 
discouraged. I.don't believe in “pushing” chil- 
dren, but I guess I have “pushed” my daughters a 
little when I realized that others were doing 
that for my boys. At this stage, I can honestly 
say that the three oldest children, one boy and 
two girls, appear to be equally eager to pursue 
challenging careers, as well as to accept the 





responsibilities of a full and happy home life. 
Also, they support each other in their respective 
Pursuits without regard to others’ expectations 
of "roles." They are very close and they seem to 
genuinely respect each other. 


__ We appreciate the sharing which these sisters 
have given to us. ‘The question for the March is- 
sue of Exponent Il is, "Do you meditate? What is 
the effect? We are urged by the scriptures to 
meditate, as well as by seemingly every sidewalk 
poster and current paperback book on the mind. Is, 
meditation all the same and equally desirable? 

What are your thoughts on the subject and your 
experiences with this process? ‘Ine deadline for 
tne Maren issue is January 15. 

Be thinking for the following, Jue issue, of os ee 
the newspaper about "iiow do you feel about pro- 
files of 'outstanding Mormon women'? Do you find 
their lives an inspiration? Or do you reject the 
tdea of 'model LDS women'?" Some readers have 
raised this question. What are your reactions, 
Sisters? 

JRD 
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I'v ete sede 


My Mother... 
the Chauffeur 


The first thing my mother does after getting 
into the car is to move the front seat as far for- 
ward as it will go. She can now reach the steering 
wheel, but the dashboard is scrunched against my 
chest, and my knees are in the glove compartment. 

Next she fastens her seat belt. She was brain- 
washed some years ago by the "buckle up for safety" 
campaign. She won't even start the car until we 
all "show the world we care by the belts we wear." 
The baby has two sets; one for his seat and another 
that could do double duty in the Apollo program. 
He's six months old and has yet to discover he can 
move his arms when he's strapped in. 

Then she switches the radio dial from the only 
decent rock station in the area to one that plays 
“beautiful music." When Dad's in the car we com- 
promise with country-western; the best we can do 
with Mom is a local station that plays a little 
bit of everything. 

Now we are on our way--unless Mom catches one 
of us chewing gum. This is one of her pet peeves, : 
and she can catch a whiff of bubble gum at 80 oe 
yards. 

With the gum gone, we tear along at thirty 
miles an hour, slowing to five at every inter- 
section that isn't clearly a through street. 

She drives so close to the curb we could get 
splinters from the telephone poles if she'd let us 
hang our arms out the window--which she won't. 
Naturally. f Fores 

She mutters phrases like “idiot driver, ding- 
bat," "Kamikaze pilot,” under her breath, but gets 
upset if we yell at strange boys or whistle at even 
stranger girls. 

Parking is a whole new ballgame. If she can't 
get into a lot with head-in stalls, we drive for 
hours until she finds a double or corner space. 
We've been known to miss out entirely on-a three- 
day-sale for this very reason. 

Believe me, if I didn't have to go to the ortho- 
dontist, bowling, to APYW, swimming, to the library, 
horseback riding, downtown, the drugstore, skating, 
to the movies, to guitar lessons, karate lessons, 
tennis lessons, and custard stand, the taco stand 
and the hamburger stand, I'd never get in the car 
with her. 

Judith Kramer 
Decatur, I]linois 
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The Frugal Housewife 


_ EXPONENT I —_DecembenI§ 


The Good Woman Syndrome 


When a third big kettle of beets boiled over, I 
stared at the bloody mess and asked myself if this 
were tiere happenstance. Perhaps here was a Freud- 
jan slip trying to tell ie something. Perhaps I 
had better sort out a few feelings, the one upper- 
Inost being: When is enough, enough? I also won- 
dered if I am a solitary case, or whether other 
women find themselves in a similar bind. 

Tt goes back, of course, to childhood. I learn- 
ed early that grandmothers differ. The culinary 
skill of my paternal grandmother never rose much 
beyond a cooked glob of flour and wilk known as 
Mother's Mush. On the other hand, my maternal 
grandmother had a flair for everything from herbed 
dumplings to delicate Swiss pastry. Since my moth- 
er proved to be a dutiful daughter, I also strove 
to follow the tradition. So it was understandable 
that when I first read Silas Marner, I took note 
that in the Lanmeter household they “never suffer- 
ed a pinch of salt to be wasted, yet everybody had 
of the best, according to his place." Foodin our 
home, too, was regarded thankfully, expertly, and 
above, all, providently. 

Since I was the eldest of nine children, with 
no sisters until after four brothers, I naturally 
fell into the role of iama's little helper. In 
addition, Mama had a legitimate escape hatch--she 
like to work in the garden. So I manned, or rath- 
er, womanned the kitchen. Third-generation girls 
in my day were well-indoctrinated into the virtues 
of waste not, want not. Potato water and a little 
Sugar zinged the yeast start in a two-quart jar 
Our "drippers" filled the oven with cheek-by-jowl 
loaves. There was the separator to wash, the 
Cream to churn, the astrachan apples to strain 
through a jelly bag, and always, supper to serve 
when the men came in from the evening chores, fam- 
ished and tired, and usually after dark. 

Perhaps it was this last round of dishes that 
sowed a small rebellious seed. To, the long day, 
was there no end except bed? Something in me 
cried for some time of my own. Especially at dusk. 
In an adolescent burst of self-pity, I scribbled, 
“The canyon breeze comes floating down, / A per- 
fume-laden stream. / The tired housewife only 
knows / It's time to skim the cream." Needless to 
Say, Someone quickly pointed out now lucky I was 
_,to have cream to skim. 

“~=.$0 we fed thrashers, tried out fat for soap, 
made headcheese, dried corn, processed in a three- 
quart old pressure cooker croakers from Utah Lake 
(the bones softened admirably), and dunked the old 
hen into boiling water, the better to de-feather it. 
I pondered with awe the unlaid eggs in its viscera. 

Pending the subsequent arrival of the clan from 
the ranch back to Provo, in the fall, I was sent 
ahead to “take care of the fruit." Five bushels 
of peaches, eight bushels of tomatoes, three bush- 
els of pears. A copper boiler with a wooden rack 
in the bottom yielded up dozens of quarts toward 
the goal of an ultimate 800. One autumn, I flunk- 
ed the wood-chopping test, almost severing a fing- 
er. But one learns to make do with splint and 
bandage when the kitchen floor is strewn with 
bushel baskets. Z 

And I did collect brownie points. When she 
checked the laden shelves, Mama always said I had 


done well. She died young, and we tried to carry 
on as we had been taught.. We couldn't have done 
otherwise. 


Eventually, belatedly, and gratefully, I mar- 
ried, and went East to live. I was determined to 
be the best wife known to man. During the honey- 
moon, simply heating up a can of beans was unthink- 
able. I had to do intricate and tedious things to 
it. This zealous kitchen activity was taken in 
stride by my husband, reared in the same pioneer 
tradition. 

Consequently, our first joint project in a rent- 
ed apartment was to find a spot for a tomato plant. 
From then on, things developed fast in the food 
department--a house accompanied by a ready-made 
orchard, and yards and yards of garden space. 

When our first child turned out to be two, my 
mother-in-law came back to lend a hand by salvag- 
ing culls from the apple trees, and filling bowls 
and kettles with applesauce. There was never a 
free moment nor an empty stove. 

Soon we were growing more produce than even we 
could use, so we picked, bagged, and gave it away. 
Our large place was the natural center for our 
struggling and stil] homeless branch. From our 
Stove flowed great pots of spaghetti; M.I.A. groups 
roasted corn and wienies inside or out, depending 
on the Weather. As their building fund contribu- 
tion, a military couple from a base forty miles 
away offered to host a Chinese dinner. On a frost- 
threatening fall day the food arrived late, packed 
in boxes and frozen solid. We blew the fuses with 
rigged-up hot plates, electric roasters and the 
like. But we Managed. 

In the struggle of our small L.D.S. group to 
earn money for a chapel, our family raised and sold 
corn, raspberries, apples and Squash. I operated 
a bread route. With a laden basket, once a week 
one of the children delivered loaves to the neigh- 
bors. I also made and peddied jam and jelly. 


Or, When is Enough, Enough? 
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But my specialty lay in salvaging borderline 
Produce. Seventeen split cantaloupes in the morn- 
ing became seventeen jars of cantaloupe butter by 
night. The celery that could not freeze but did 
became quarts of puree for soup. A blender and 
assorted ingredients turned overripe corn into pud- 
ding. Salt water routed the bugs in broccoli. 

And the cat found no comfort in our turkey bones, 
long simuered for every calorie. 

And again, all this was not without recognition. 
The grand tour of the house ended in the basement 
where our astonished Eastern friends were expected 
to make appropriate cluckings over the marvel of 
row on row of filled jars. Guests at dinner were 
regaled with how much of it we had grown ourselves. 
And always, at the end of a hard day's canning, 
the output was counted and approval bestowed. If 
someone in the community fell heir to a lug of 
kumquats, I was the expert to call. I wore the 
good woman halo so well polished that why should 
I think about writing poems? Hence, the sunmer 
that I had my fancy heart operation, I dared not 
admit my secret relief that a drought had curtail- 
ed production, and there could be a respite while 
I got my second wind. 

So year after year, plied with goodies, my men 
remained svelte, but not the purveyor thereof. 
There came a time when my doctor, on call at the 
Slightest emergency, wondered sadly what more she 
could do for me if my weight continued to climb. 

I was suddenly ashamed. I had expected medical 
science to keep me alive, although I was not will- 
ing to do my self-disciplining part. Now I faced 
two equally gruesome alternatives: On the one 
hand, I could die; on the other hand, I would be- 
come a nobody, a non-person, a cipher. ffy entire 
‘image as a good woman was tied up with food. With- 
out a canning lid in my hand, would anyone even 
like me any more? 

Guilt-ridden, 1 remembered an article in the 
énsign, in which the author said virtuously that 
there had been a benighted time, when, for their 
travels, "I used to stow in anything easy, ready- 
made and grabbable." However, she repented, and 





now has learned to spend " as much time and imagi- — 


nation on our portable meals as I would at home." 
This concept prompts her to deep-fried chicken 
wings, to be served with a whipped-cream dip ("if 
you don't mind a bit of a mess"). With a can of 
salmon, there is no mere opening to toss together 
with a little celery, mayonnaise and pickle. She 
begins by rolling a crust of defrosted patty 
shells, to surround a complex filling using a 
dozen ingredients. i 

Or consider the advice in the Hra on "How to be 
a mother ten feet tall." You bake cookies every 
day; even, presumably, on Sunday, for seven reci- 
pes follow. 
the author, “have cookies for their medals of 
honor. 
days of the year, fill up the cookie jar and re- 
ceive acclaim." 

To stay alive, I must abandon this highly es- 
teemed cultural pattern? 

Men do not deliberately keep women over a hot 
stove, although this adds to their image as. good 
Providers. In their defense, I do not think they 
consciously plan that women be so busy with food 
that they have no time for bridge, shopping, poli- 
tics or other forms of mischief. In fact, I don't 
think they object if a woman has assorted strings 
to her bow, so long as she can keep her priorities 
Straight and can rev up to fulfill the exacting 
requirements of Superwoman. What they basically 
want is a continuity of mothering. ito break in 
the comfort of chewing at the breast. When one of 
my more sophisticated students brought his bride 


to call, he said, "I want you to meet the women who 


bakes the best bread in the state." Thud! Here I 
had thought he valued me for our deep literary 
discussions, and that he found me wise and witty. 
Instead, I was just another earth-mother. 

I am pushing this too far, I know, but as a 
third-generation pioneer woman is there a Jegiti- 
mate way out? We moved back to Utah in the fall 
and found everyone “in the fruit." The pressure 
was strong enough to buy bottles and begin again. 
When I thought I had canned enough, someone said, 
"But you're surely going to do some for the 
girls." So I did. Perhaps I did it sullenly, and 
that tarnished the gift, but one recipient said, 
"The way our family eats fruit, this is just a 
drop in the bucket." And another is reported to 
have said, "No, we haven't eaten it yet. My fam- 
ily doesn't really care for it. But I take it 
because it makes her feel so good." 

I realize there is possibility of famine. I 
know that waste not, want not is practically a di- 
vine principle. “Better belly burst than good 
food waste." And I know, too, that for all my 
carping, I am deeply committed to the scripture, 
"She looketh well to the ways of her household and 
eateth not the bread of idleness." An untried 
recipe is still often preferred reading. 

But I want to pull a little in the other direc- 
tion. I am also Chloe, Cora, or maybe even Car- 
men, each wanting some small place in the sun. 
Unburdened by inner guilt or by outside imperative, 
I should like whatever I do to be a free-will of- 
fering, arising from some deep instinctive source. 
And so, I wonder if there might be a few other 
sisters out there who would join me in trying to: 

1. Simplify. The overladen table may be a- 
gainst my particular Word of Wisdom. After teach- 
ing a Relief Society lesson on Thoreau, I brought 
to the pot-luck luncheon a bowl of apples bearing 
the sign, Simplify, simplify, simplify! I don't 
think anyone got the point, since no one ate the 
apples, surrounded as they were by elaborate 
dishes. 

2. Diversify. Buy store crackers and take a 
Child for a nature walk. Perhaps the laden cookie 
jar is not the only answer to delinquency, as pie 
May not be the only way to comfort the bereaved. 

3. Risk shattering the good woman image. "I 
don't like it. What's in it?" complains a picky 
grandchild. So I don*t play the game of finding 
what will please. I have other irons in the fire. 

_4. Solve problems more deeply. Is a chocolate 
cake the best way to handle a crisis, as I have so 
well taught my daughters, who must now fight the 
battle of the bulge? 

5. Accept responsibility. 1 cannot shove this 
problem entirely onto the culture. In the long 
run, I must make the decisions. So far I have 
gone along with the “lakes of soup, the hills of 
meat, I'll have to eat before I'm dead." As I pon- 
der choices, I must accept the consequences for 
writing this article instead of stirring up a 
batch of salt-rising bread. Maybe some women can 
do both. For me, it is either-or, 

Ultimately, it is my option whether I shall 
rise obese on Judgment Day, so addicted to squir- 
relling away food that I can be at home only in 
the terrestial sphere. According to my cultural 
lights, I have tried to be a good woman. But only 
I live inside my too-tight skin. I must decide 
when enough is enough, 


Helen Candland Stark 
Salem, Utah 





"Mothers and grandmothers ," admonishes © 


So for Mother's Day, and for the other 365 _ 
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Have a Merry Scandinavian Christmas 


Christmas to all Scandinavians is an antidote to 

the darkness of winter, a breaking of winter's hold. 
\ft ts the most warmly celebrated holiday of them 
xlL. I have not seen so many lights and candles,” 
food and drink anywhere else as in this northern 
torner of the world. Many customs overlap during 
Wthis period, and it is hard to say that something 
jis Swedish or Danish, since it really could de Nor- 
vegian or Finnish as well. I will talk about 
things Finnish only because that is where I exper- 
ftenced Christmas in my childhood. 
The Christmas season starts four Suidays before 
(Christmas. These four weeks, called Advent in the 
Lutheran world, are a time of great preparation 
Which culminates in Christmas Eve. ‘hen we have 
ithe meal of the year!--the biggest, richest, most 
avish feast of them all. This feast continues 
lover the next two Christmas days, with relatives 
land friends hopping around to each otners' nomes 
to share music, games, books, candles, fruits, 
lcookies, and all sorts of foods. Every home is 
decorated with homemade ornaments made out of 
|shiny straw, paper, felt, and pinecones, ‘he 
flowers are forced in order to bring color and 
fragrance to the home, particularly tulips ard - 
|hyacinths. Of course the fir tree is there, too. 
Hospitality is in its glory--tne Christmas spirit 
mustn't leave and so even a stranger coming to the 
door is offered something to eat. Wo one would be 
60 wittess as to refuse, thus taking away the 
spirit. 
I would like to give you an example of my child- 
hood Christmas menu, which I still like to prepare, 
to my husband's great pleasure. I am including 
some of the recipes which my American friends have 
enjoyed the most, and which could accompany what- 
ever meat you like to serve. 


MENU 


First we start with a small, pretty openface 

sandwich. 

2. Then come many kinds of coldcuts, cheeses, and 
salads--we always had potato, red cabbage, 
*kosolli, Italian (which isn't at all Italian) 
and a delicate summery lettuce salad. 

3, Wow ts the time for small boiled potatoes with 
fish--herring, sardines, codfish and salmon-- 
sometimes caviar, too. 

4. Next we have a clear soup with *cabbage pie (I 
serve this for Lunch instead). 

5. Finally comes the main course--fresh boiled 
and baked decorated ham (I use smoked ham in 
the U.S.) and roast duck or turkey. Some rela- 
tives always had a roast pig instead of han. 
The meat is accompanied by boiled prunes, 
applesauce, peas, potatoes, rice, sauce and 
casseroles--typically, *turnip, *potato, and 
* carrot casseroles--and often macaroni, liver 
and cabbage casseroles. 

6. By now we are quite full so we have just a Llit- 
tle rice porridge for dessert. In the porridge 
one of us will find an almond hidden. The 
lucky finder by tradition might get a small 
gift or, in our family, have a good year coming 
up. Depending on the finder's age, tt might 
mean anything from a great boyfriend to mar- 
riage and children or another, happy and healthy 
year. 

7. Atl this eating is accompanied by milk, butter- 
milk, mineral water and/or a special non-alco- 
holie beer. When the table is cleared and 
while waiting for Santa's actual coming, 

8. We eat more, of course. Now is the time for 

the pastries and breads, seven sorts of cook- 

tes, homemade sweets, and fruits and nuts. 
























Rosolli 


Cook, cool, and cube equal amounts of beets, 
carrots, potatoes (carrots and beets can be from 
cans). Cube more finely two apples, one dill 
pickle; add two to three hard boiled eggs, chopped 
small (but not mushy); one onion, chopped fine; 
and small bits of herring, depending on how much 
you like it. Season lightly with salt and white 
Pepper. Toss everything in plain vinegar to 
taste. This is best after at least a couple of 
hours of mellowing. Serve with sour cream. 





E Turnip Casserole 


In this land of frozen convenience, I use a one- 
and-a-half pound bag of frozen turnip cubes, boil- 
ing them until mashably soft. After mashing them, 
add one-half stick of butter (or margarine). Add 
one egg whipped in some (under one-half cup) cream, 
one-third cup of maple syrup, one-half teaspoon 
salt, one teaspoon allspice, 1 teaspoon cinnamon, 
one-half teaspoon cloves, and one-half teaspoon 
nutmeg. I like quite a bit of spice; many people 
like less so one must taste it to find out. Then 
pour the turnip mixture into a greased casserole. 
Dent the top with a spoon, creating some nice de- 
sign. Sprinkle lightly with bread crumbs and dot 
with butter. The longer and slower this casserole, 
and the ones below, bake the better. Otherwise 
bake at 350° until the top and sides turn brownish. 
Serve hot with main course or cold on sandwiches 
or as a buffet dish. 


Potato Casserole 


I make this just as I do the turnip, again tast- 
ing the spices. I also find that the ready mixed 
apple and pumpkin pie spices will do nicely in a 
hurry. The consistency of the casserole should be 
somewhat looser than mashed potatoes since it dries 
a bit in baking. 


Carrot Casserole 


Cook and mash carrots. Mix them into rice which 
has been cooked in milk. Whip in an egg, one-third 
Cup maple syrup, salt and between one and two 
sticks of butter (or margarine). Top with bread 
crumbs. Bake in greased casserole. 


Cabbage Pie 


Crust: use your favorite pie crust or equa 
amounts of butter or margarine (one cup) Aa ae 
cream, with enough flour to be able to roll into 
Sheets. Filling: two pounds of chopped cabbage 
(red or white). Brown in a large pan in oil. 

Add a little boiling water Plus two tablespoons 
oil, two teaspoons salt, four tablespoons maple 
Syrup, some vinegar or lemon juice, and pepper and 
marjoram to taste; simmer 10-20 minutes (depend- 
Ing on how soft you like your cabbage). Cool; 
spread on crust. Brush crust with egg yolk. 

bake in pie plate until golden. serve waria or 
Cold with beef consomme. 


Ninmu Hiartiala-Sloan 
harvard, jlass. 


Food for Thought 


Christmas traditions are lovely things, but they 
have a way of getting out of hand. Some years back, 
as the mother of a young family, I was caught up in 
the "show and tell" Christmas syndrome, brought on by 
over-exposure to gifted triends and women's maga- 
zines. I felt duty bound to go through all the rit- 
uals, often to the point of exhaustion. I spent 
days making the traditional fruitcake, the tradi- 
tional plum pudding, and hundreds of cookies. Cook- 
ies laden with nuts and dates and raisins and fruit, 
all very impressive to the fortunate recipients. 

Unfortunately, my husband and children preferred 
chocolate chip and oatmeal cookies, had never come 
within twenty feet of a fruitcake, and thought plum 
pudding went out with Tiny Tim. Oh, the kids loved 
the shortbread wreaths decorated with bits of red 
and green candied fruit, but who wants to waste a 
work of art on somebody who thinks frosted graham 
crackers are gourmet items? 

Enter the Christmas Fairy, in the form of 
Winifred Jardine. Winifred has become a household 
word in Utah in a way Spiro Agnew would envy. As 
Food Editor of the daily Deseret News, she is as 
ubiquitous as salt in local kitchens. Nevertheless, 
Winifred will be very surprised to learn that she 
had a more profound effect on my Christmases than 


anyone since the Santa Claus in Oakland, California, 
who promised our son a chicken house. (It took us 

a month to convince him he really wanted a wagon. ) 
Her influence has been more lasting and consider- 
ably more positive. 

Winifred was the guest speaker at a holiday 
gathering I attended and she brought with her de- 
lectable samples of her Christmas baking as well as 
copies of the choice recipes to take home. But she 
brought something more important . . . a message. 
What she said, in essence, was: "Make your own 
traditions. Let them grow and take root as your 
family grows. If they want Jello for Christmas 
dinner, let them have Jello." How simple, how sane, 
how logical. 

The next year my friends got a paperback copy of 
Phyliss McGinley or Robert Frost (approximately the 
Cost of a bag of walnuts and a lot more nourishing) 
and the kids got chocolate chip cookies and short- 
bread squares that tasted just as good as wreaths 
pasatiey didn't have to scrape off the fruit. And 

ello, 

It's been that way ever since. 


Pat Rice Capson 
Salt Lake City, Utah 




















Shall We Dance? 


If you truly want to throw all your cares away 
and put on a happy face, enroll in a dance class! 
At least I experience this carefree feeling every 

~ time I get involved with dancing. 

At present I'm enrolled in a tap, jazz and bal- 
let class for adults. I look forward to that week- 
ly lesson with a kind of exuberance and enthusiasm 
I wish carried over into every other aspect of my 

e. 

From my first encounter with dancing at age 8, 
I've been "hooked." Off and on throughout my life, 
I've taken advantage of every opportunity to con- 
tinue with this form of exercise, art form or hob- 
by--I really don't care what you call it--it ful- 
fills all three needs for me. 

Whenever I tell someone I take dancing, most 
often they will either say "You do?" (obviously 
feeling this a somewhat youthful activity and not- 
too-well suited for a thirty-"bleep"-year-old), or 
"That sounds fun!" (probably thinking "If she can, 
maybe I can too."), Let me explain why it's so 
enjoyable. 

I love all kinds of music--classical, popular 
and rock, all of which are used in dancing. I love 
to be actively engaged in some physical exercise. 
Having also taken and taught exercise classes, I 
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Skydiving 


iWhen-you are up 2500 feet, nervously glancing 
at the countryside below, the entire area looks 
like a gameboard complete with toy cattle, steeples, 
and miniature trees trying hard to change to fall 
attire. The view is spectacular, but in your ter- 
ror you try by turns to block it from your mind or 
memorize every minute detail, knowing you will soon 
be leaving the safety of your tightly clasped seat ~ 
belt. 


You are sure you haven't had enough instruction 
to leave the security of the plane to fling your- 
self at the multi-colored patchwork quilt below. 
Whatever made you think you could jump out of an 
airplane, anyway? 

Tt sounded like such a great idea a few months 
ago when a friend was describing the exhilaration 
of a successful jump. It wasn't even so bad at- 
tending the ground school for instruction in the 
fine art of plf's (how to fall without breaking a 
limb) and how to avoid tree or power-line landings. 
But a few butterflies fluttered in your stomach as 
you practiced falling from the four-foot high plat- 
form and lunging out of the mock-up airplane, yell- 
ing the well-rehearsed count at the top of your 
lungs to camouflage your real feelings. 

The sharp twinges of fear attack your system 
about the time the plane is leaving the runway and 
you watch the airport diminish through that gaping 
hole in the plane's side. You can feel the blood 
pulsing in your forehead and fingers. You are 
asked to place your feet in the door, a very mis- 
leading request.since you. must. force_your legs ine 
Position against an 85 m.p.h. wind to a metal mini- 
step outside the plane. Your static line hook-up 
is clicked into place. To avoid looking down you 
study the overhaul record of the plane which is 
visibly posted on the door frame. You have second 
thoughts as your eyes tear up from the wind, but 
you know you can't back out now with six more 
experienced jumpers waiting for a turn to exit. 
Your pride as a beginner and as the only woman 
aboard will not allow it. 

The engine slows and you know your time is up-- 
no last longing looks at the relative comforts of 
the plane. The instructor pats you on the shoulder 
and asks you to standby. You try to remember 
everything you reviewed on the ground. Chin up. 
Arch. "Go!" 

“Arch thousand--two thousand--three thousand..." 

You may have heard the command to jump, and your 
body automatically assumed the arch and spread posi- 
tion, but you remember nothing about your exit. 
Were you really yelling the count, or was that a 
recorder playing in your mind? The helmet covering 
your eyes and pulling your chin from the after 
shock of the ‘chute opening is the first thing you 
recall. You readjust the helmet, surprised and 


know that dancing uses more muscles and parts of 
your body than any exercise I've encountered. I 
enjoy staying limber and having better control of 
my body. Dancing helps me to be more graceful and 
much more aware of my posture--all of which, I be- 
lieve, help maintain a youthful appearance. 

Dancing also helps me control my weight. The 
horror of finding a new roll or bulge appearing 
when I climb into my leotard has been stimulant 
enough on more than one occasion when tempted to 
keep me from eating just one more cookie or glass 
of milk. 

An added attraction that dance has for me has 
been performing at various times for floorshows , 
roadshows, dance reviews. I have even enjoyed try- 
Ing my hand at choreographing. When I dance each 
week it is for exercise, fun and relaxation, but 
when I'm involved in a show, it becomes work and 
lots of practice because I obviously don't want to 
look like an old fool. As we all know, the most 
enjoyment derived from any activity is in doing it 
the best you can. 

There have been times when for one reason or an- 
Other I was unable to take dancing and in fact have 
been pretty inactive physically. When I start feel- 
ing “klutzy" and awkward and totally out of "sync" 


grateful that you can see what is really outside 
the plane. You locate the toggles at precisely 

the predicted spot and you playfully tug at them 
to get a feel for the equipment. One look at the 
breathtaking view makes you wonder why your courage 
ever faltered. o 

The silence is overwhelming. The view becomes 
more beautiful as you drift slowly towards it. A 
tug on the toggle affords a 3600 Panorama of roll- 
ing hills, glistening lakes and picture-postcard 
New England villages. You have found a way out of 
the body and into flight. 

Seeing the trees at eye level reminds you to 
Close your knees and prepare for your plf. You 
remember not to look down and after a quick and 
easy tumble to one side, you are up detaching your- 
self from the 'chute and marveling at the good sen- 
sation you feel within. 

Elated at your success, you run back through the 
anxious onlookers, excitedly spilling out your ac- 
count of the jump. All fear temporarily pushed 
aside, you sign up for another jump. 

You don’t have to be crazy or sport.a deathwish 
to attempt a jump. Skydiving is a sport, and like 
many other sports it involves thinking and preci- 
sion. It utilizes fear to keep participants alert, 
although the system for safety control is elaborate 
and successful. Training is thorough, with ground 
Practice preceding every jump in addition to the 
initial training school. For novices, a static 
line hook up to the plane automatically opens the 
‘chute. 
ers who have completed successful static line and 
Practice pull jumps. Safety checks on all equip- 
Ment at instruction centers are tightly controlled. 
The greatest danger for a student seems to be the 
drive on Massachusetts roads to get to the airport. 

Learning to jump involves some expense. Initial 
training is steep, but subsequent jumps are less 
expensive depending on what equipment must be rent- 
ed. Instruction is included with every jump, and 
a complete record-of student jumps is kept and re= 
viewed after each jump. It all seems worth the 
effort of keeping an eye on your budget. 

Reactions are varied to sport Parachuting. 

Some people think you are crazy, others admire 
your guts, and a few toy with the idea of trying 
it for themselves. I agree with Rod Taylor who~ 
says: . 
I have climbed my. fear 
to this place 


-. to die a little and be-born —-- 


alittle in the air. 


Janna Daniels 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 


with myself, I know it's time to start dancing 
again. - 

My family is most supportive and encouraging. 
My youngest daughter also shares my interest, 
which makes for a low budget form of entertainment 
occasionally during Family Home Evening! 

It's always more enjoyable to share a fun expe- 
rience with a friend or two and that too adds to 
my enthusiasm for the dance. I've been fortunate 
in having friends in the Church who enjoy taking 
classes and participating Publicly on occasion as 

do. 

The only problem you may encounter if you want 
to start dancing is finding a class that is right 


for you. Some teachers are heavy on ballet or 
modern dance. Sometimes the teacher is not in- 
Spiring. Shop around a bit and even audit a few 


Classes before making your final decision, 

I see no reason why I won't continue dancing un- 
until I'm old and grey (or I should say silver- 
blonde), since we are only as old as we feel and 
believe me, when I'm dancing, I'm just a kid again! 

Anyone interested in joining me at the bar? 


Darlene McFerson 
Framingham, Massachusetts 


Free_falls.are.left-to experienced jump-—— 4 
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Dear Editor: 


I was delighted witn the last issue of éaponent 
II and thoroughly relished the geographical diver- 
sity of changing locations. The articles generally 
wére of such a high quality that I was surprised 
to find myself saddened by Kathleen Flake's "In 
the Mission but Not of the Mission" and it set me 
to examining some of the reasons why I emerged from 
my own mission experience with such different feel- 

ings. 

Probably the single most- important factor was 
that our mission. president valued, respected, ex- 
pected hign performance from, and used the sister 
missionaries. The elders effortlessly absorbed 
and reflected his attitude. 

Second, due to the peculiarities of my particu- 
lar mission, sister missionaries had a major re- 
sponsibility in overseeing the auxiliaries. In 
short, we had a clear assignment and were respected 
for our contributions there. 

But the differences still can't all be explained 
by this "I was lucky--I had a good mission presi- 
dent" attitude. Environmental determinism does not 
explain everything. We had a sprinkling of neuro- 
tic, maladjusted sisters in our mission, granted, 
but not because they couldn't act like men. Women 
can project their own expectations of themselves 
as missionaries and, as Eleanor Roosevelt once re- 
marked, "No one can make me feel inferior without 
ly consent." 

Lavina Fielding 
Salt Lake City, Utah 





Dear Sisters, 


I have been meaning to write for some time and 
tell you how much I appreciate Woman's Exponent II. 
Ever since I discovered it in the Church Historian's 
Office, I have tried to spread the word that femin- 
ism is an old and respected part of our heritage. 

I wonder if any of your readers know anything 
about the personal life of Lu Dalton? She was pub- 
lished quite regularly in the original Woman's Ex- 
ponent as a poet. I have searched all the public 
records I know of to find something out about her. 


Jennifer Red Treff 
Provo, Utah 


Dear Sisters, 


Last week was “Women's Week" in our stake, with 
a number of meetings and workshops discussing what 
it means to be a woman in the Church. Our Family 
Home Evening Group, in the University Branch here, 
had an especially good discussion on both the prob- 
lems and possibilities of Mormon women. Many of 
the things we talked about were similar to arti- 
cles I had read in Exponent II. Coincidentally, 
that very day I had received the latest copy of 
your newspaper. And so, after reading that I 
cculd send in a list of ten people who would re+ 
ceive complimentary copies of the newspaper, I 
decided to introduce it to the group. 

I really enjoy reading your newspaper, and 
feeling the support it gives me for those things 
I believe in. Thank you very much for your help. 


Susan Maas 
Portland, Oregon 





Dear Sisters, = 


Somehow even to say that I am delighted with 
Exponent II doesn't express my feelings strongly 
enough, but to say I'm "thrilled" makes me feel 
like an aging teeny-bopper. I have recognized my 
thoughts and feelings so very often in the two is- 
sues that I have devoured. 

I would like to read more~ opinions about how 
one can successfully cope with the “Mormon Super- 
woman" image--that heroine who has annual or, at 
least semiannual, babies, makes her own .dishcloths, 
is a meticulous housekeeper who is uncomplainingly 
frugal, holds several Church positions, is a 
spiritual giant to her family and friends, ad in- 
finitwn. Surely I am not the first LDS woman to 
question the wisdom of trying to pattern oneself 
after such an ideal, frequently losing one’s in- 
dividuality in the process: I do find, however, 
that my being honest about the frustrations’ in- 
volved in striving to be Sister Superwoman makes 
many of my friends uncomfortable. 

I will close by saying that your publication 
excites and comforts me. 


Donna Ryan ‘ 
Houston, Texas 
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